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HE Reports of the Savidge Tribunal, on which 
we comment in a leading article, had a 








mixed Press last week-end. A number of the 
newspapers clutched the Majority to their bosom, and 
expressed the satisfaction of the citizens of London 
at the allaying of their suspicions and concern about 
the police and the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
Was there ever a more complete misrepresentation of 
public opinion? The vast majority of the citizens of 
London are, we believe, not a whit less suspicious and 
concerned than they were before, and few who have 
followed the Savidge case and studied the two Reports 
can fail to see the superiority of Mr. Lees-Smith’s 
workmanship and judgment to that of his colleagues. 
The attempt to represent him as a ninny who could 
not weigh evidence is ludicrous. And the suggestion 
in the Times, that he wrote his Report only after he 
had seen that of the Majority and discussed it with 
some of his political colleagues, was gross, and was, 
of course, promptly and emphatically repudiated by 
him. The “ fifteen questions’ about the police and 
their methods that he asks will certainly have to be 
probed to the bottom before the public is satisfied. 
And we hope that the members of the larger inquiry 
which is coming will leave the whitewash bucket at 
home. 

% x %* 

Sir Austen Chamberlain has at last sent his reply 
accepting Mr. Kellogg’s proposals for the ‘‘ outlawry 
of war,” but at the time of writing its terms are not 
public. This gesture of agreement to ‘outlaw war” 
has now been made by the United States, Great Britain 
and the Dominions, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium 
and Poland, and the three States of the Little Entente 
will shortly come into line. Its precise value remains 


to be seen. We hope it may be considerable ; but in 
face of the reservations attached, notably by France, 
and in a lesser degree by ourselves, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Mr. Kellogg has added much to the general 
sense of security. But at any rate the American 
Government ought to be free from such foolish criticism 
as was levelled at it the other day by Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. In a speech at Evesham he suggested 
that we should say to the United States: ‘‘ We are 
signing, at your request, a pact to end war, and yet we 
understand that you are increasing your navy. We 
put it to you respectfully and in quite a friendly way 
that deeds speak stronger than words.” But why does 
Sir William understand that the Americans are increasing 
their navy? The fact is that the huge building pro- 
gramme framed by the United States Navy Department 
at the end of last year, and comprising a total of 
seventy-one war vessels, with twenty-five cruisers of 
10,000 tons, was torn to pieces by the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, in response 
to an unprecedented outburst of popular hostility. 
Cut down to fifteen cruisers and two other vessels, it 
was earnestly commended to Congress by President 
Coolidge in April, but without avail. The Senate 
declined to allow the Bill to come up for debate. 
The session ended without the adoption of any naval 
building programme, a very small emergency vote 
only being passed. The Senators were unwilling to face 
their constituents during the electoral campaign with 
anything more than this on their record for the year. 
Jix ought to think before he speaks. 
Bd * os 
The Report of the Ceylon Commission (Cmd. 31381), 
published this week, is remarkable for the originality 
and boldness—some would say temerity—of its pro- 
posals. The present constitution of Ceylon, with its 
narrow franchise and its Council in which power is 
divorced from responsibility, has proved in the 
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judgment of the Commissioners “ an unqualified failure.” 
The changes they propose make for a wholesale exten- 
sion of democratic principles and for their application 
in certain novel forms. They recommend what is prac- 
tically adult suffrage (men over 21 and women over 
30), with the abandonment of property and literacy 
tests and also of communal representation, which, they 
hold, only perpetuates the bitterness it was meant to 
allay. The Council of 80 members (65 of them elected) 
will be a representative Chamber, exercising both 
legislative and executive functions. The members are 
to be divided into committees, electing their own 
chairmen, who will have the status of Ministers, and 
will be individually responsible for the administration 
of the departments in their charge and collectively 
responsible for all financial measures. All legislative 
and executive acts of the Council will require the assent 
of the Governor. Apart, therefore, from defence and 
certain points connected with the administration of 
justice, which are “ reserved,” the island will have a 
pretty full measure of “‘ Home Rule.” How this plunge 
into democracy will work out remains to be seen. The 
most interesting, and perhaps the most difficult, part 
of the experiment will be the attempt to combine the 
Cabinet system with the committee system of English 
local government. The Report appears to be welcomed 
by the main body of educated opinion among the 
Ceylonese—the masses can hardly be expected to 
understand it. But there are, of course, Nationalists 
at one end of the scale, and conservative-minded 
critics at the other, who are shaking their heads over it. 
* * a 


The results of the Bardoli no-tax campaign in 
Gujerat, the facts of which were summarised in these 
columns a fortnight ago, have been so serious that the 
Governor of Bombay has been in consultation with 
the Viceroy. Upon his return from Simla Sir Leslie 
Wilson received a deputation from the Bardoli taluka, 
headed by the leader of the no-tax movement, Mr. V. 
Patel. The deputation was composed mainly of men 
prominent in the passive-resistance agitation; the 
cultivators of Bardoli, whose enhanced assessments 
are the occasion of the struggle, were not directly 
represented. The Swaraj leaders have been using 
Bardoli as the centre and stimulus for a new crusade of 
civil disobedience throughout India, and it is not 
denied that the surprising local success of this affair has 
made a profound impression on the country. Mr. 
Patel went at one stage to the limit of incitement. 
He announced that not a single official should be allowed 
to remain in the Bardoli taluka, and even advised the 
peasants to burn the standing crop in the event of the 
Government agents removing the crops from the lands 
that had been declared forfeit. After the conference 
with the Governor he adopted a markedly different 
tone, undertaking to suspend the agitation and leave 
the district, if a settlement were concluded and a 
committee appointed to inquire into the assessments. 
It was probably Mr. Patel’s reckless attitude that kept 
Mr. Gandhi outside the movement. 


General Obregon, President-elect of Mexico, was 
assassinated, on July 17th, at a luncheon given in cele- 
bration of his succession to the Presidency. The affair 
was carried out with the utmost precision by a young 
man who has declared that he will not say a word as 
to his motive or anything else connected with the 


crime. The Calles Government took instant and 
drastic steps for the maintenance of public order. The 
drink shops and all places of entertainment were 
censorship 


closed, and a complete of news was 





—— 


; 
established. Adolfo de la Huerta, a former Provision] 
President, is reported as saying that Obregon was the | 
most hated man ever imposed upon Mexico, and that 
his death was to be regretted only because he ought 
to have been allowed to live long enough to pay for his 
many crimes. It has been understood that Sefio; | 
Calles is anxious to be relieved from his perilous office | 
by the fixed date, December Ist, but the murder of 
Obregon will in all probability mean that the retiring | 
President must assume the powers of a dictator. The | 
event creates an awkward situation for Washington, 
which has shown itself complaisant towards the present 
Government and towards the tactics that were designed | 
to effect a quiet replacement of Calles by Obregon. My. 
Morrow, the United States Ambassador, has been | 
notably successful in composing the worst of the out. | 
standing disputes between his country and Mexico, and 
was looking forward to bringing about a concordat 
between the Mexican Government and the Catholic 
Church. But the prospect of that is darkened by this 
assassination. 


It appears that the “ Red Letter” voters of 1924 
have now gone definitely to sleep again, at any rate 
pending the application of a new stimulant of the 
same order. The Hallam by-election result indicates 
a condition of political apathy that is remarkable in a 
district where industry has been laid prostrate by the 
prolonged depression. Hallam, however, is essentially 
a residential constituency, and apparently its voters 
are little stirred even by the great issues which affect 
their fellow-townsmen. At all events, not much more 
than half of them took the trouble to vote, and the 
result was a douche of cold water for all three parties, 
Halifax tells a different story. Mr. Longbottom was 
expected to win; but the Labour majority was large 
beyond expectation. There has, of course, been no 
test of political opinion in this area for many years 
past; for the unofficial Labour candidate who stood 
against Mr. Whitley just after the war was not in 
any sense representative. Probably Halifax has been 
in reality a Labour seat for years past, and the present 
result cannot be regarded as indicating any definite 
swing in opinion of late. The Carmarthen contest, 
where the Labour candidate nearly won with prac- 
tically no organisation behind him, has undoubtedly a 
greater significance. Apart from Halifax, indeed, the 
Government has been extraordinarily lucky in its 
by-elections ; and it is impossible to imagine that the 
state of opinion in the series of contests which have 
recently been decided represents rightly the state of 
opinion in the country asa whole. There is plenty of 
apathy, no doubt, everywhere; but there is not the 
unbroken slumber of the dormitory and_ business 
divisions like Hallam and Holborn. 

The Rating Bill is through the Commons, and still 
no one appears to have any clear idea of its meaning 
or probable effects. Evidently what happened was 
that the Government, or its officials, decided first 
approximately how it wished the advantages to 
be distributed among districts and industries, and 
then worked out a series of formule designed to give 
the desired result. It is difficult enough for anyone, 
except the original architects of the plan, to under- 
stand how it will operate, even in the immediate 
future, and quite impossible even for them to forecast 
its working in a few years’ time. Both the discrimina- 
tion between different types of industry and service 
and the formule for allotting compensation to the 
local authorities for the revenue of which they are being 
deprived appear, on the face of the matter, to be full 
of illogicalities, and the debates in the Commons have 
certainly failed to make the position any clearer. 
Indeed, the one point that has come out plainly is that 
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the Government has designed the scheme definitely as 
a form of subsidy to the basic industries which are at 
present seriously depressed. But, if this is the object 
“and Mr. Chamberlain’s answers point that way— 
why not give a subsidy directly, and so avoid the 
innumerable complications and uncertainties involved 
in the present plan? Certainly, the more we hear of 
the whole Churchill-Chamberlain scheme, the less we 
like it. Even if it works—somehow—for the next year 
ot two, there are in it the seeds of infinite trouble in 
the future. 
* % * 

The steady rise in the recorded totals of workers 
unemployed is no doubt due partly to the approach 
of the holiday season; but it cannot be attributed 
wholly, or even mainly, to that. The plain fact is 
that, in the basic industries, the position is still getting 
worse. The country has not even achieved stabilisation 
at the existing low level of output and employment. 
In the circumstances, the Labour Party has determined 
that, before the session ends, the whole question must 
be debated once again. ‘The report of the Industrial 
Transference Board, which is already in the Govern- 
ment’s hands, should clearly be made available before 
this debate takes place. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether any policy of mere transference of 
labour is likely to achieve substantial results. What 
is needed is the provision of additional employment, 
and the possibility of this turns on large issues of 
Government policy. The Labour Party can hardly 
hope that a debate will stir the Government to action ; 
but it is quite right to insist on keeping the question 
steadily to the forefront, and in re-asserting its protest 
against the fatalistic attitude which has been contin- 
uously encouraged by the Government’s failure to 
tackle the problem. It is the more important that this 
attitude should be challenged, because there are now 
nearly a million and a quarter of registered unemployed, 
and the figure has been rising recently at the rate of 
more than 20,000 a week. 

3% 2 


The case decided in the courts this week, in which 
the headmaster of a Council School was compelled 
in self-protection to take libel proceedings against a 
number of persons who had got up a petition against 
him, savours more of the United States than of this 
country. The only charge against the headmaster 
appears to have been that of lukewarmness in Empire 
Day celebrations. The question was brought up before 
the Local Education Authority, which exonerated 
him, and the petition which led to his taking action 
for libel was sent to the L.E.A. The court this week 
has decided in the headmaster’s favour, and awarded 
him damages. On the case itself we have no wish to 
comment; but the general question underlying it is 
of the first importance. Many persons who sincerely 
desire the continuance and welfare of the British 
Empire are strongly opposed to the militaristic atmos- 
phere which seems to be regarded as proper for the 
eclebration of Empire Day. The very persons who 
protest most strongly against Socialist propaganda in 
the schools are usually foremost in promoting Empire 
Day celebrations along these lines. Clearly, the right 
course is for Local Education Authorities to try to 
keep out all types of propaganda. Let the children 
be taught about the British Empire by all means ; 
but this does not involve that they should be taught 
to think of it as a great military organisation symbolised 
in the saluting of the flag, or to measure its greatness 
by the success of British arms in painting the map red. 
Cases like this serve at any rate to remind us that 
toleration is still among the rarer virtues, and that 
most people who protest against propaganda in the 
schools still wish to exclude only the preaching of 
doctrines which they happen to dislike. 


Mr. Herbert Smith, presiding at the annual con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation, announced that 
membership had fallen from 957,000 in 1926 to 625,000 
at the present time. The formation of the breakaway 
‘non-political ” Unions in Nottinghamshire and else- 
where accounts for only a tiny fraction of this decrease : 
by far the greater part is due to lapse of member- 
ship by men who have not joined any other organisa- 
tion. Unemployment, of course, accounts for a good 
deal; and the low wages now prevalent have made it 
difficult even for those who are employed to keep up 
their regular contributions. But there is also the fact 
that the Federation suffered seriously in prestige during 
the struggle of 1926, and there has not been any influence 
at work strong enough to cause a recovery. Probably, 
however, the great mass of the lapsed members, except 
those who have drifted out of the industry, would be 
quickly attracted back if there were any sign of im- 
provement in the coal trade. The men know that, 
under present conditions, the Federation can do little 
for them; and, needing all their earnings to meet 
their necessary expenditure, they are in many cases 
disposed to let their Union contributions get into 
arrears. The trouble which the Communists are 
creating in many of the coalfields also makes against 
effective Union organisation, and it is generally in 
those areas in which Communism is most active that 
the membership has most seriously declined. 


* 3K * 


An Irish correspondent writes : This year the Orange 
demonstrations in honour of the Boyne anniversary 
were more numerous and imposing than ever. But the 
record muster of Lodges appears on this occasion, if 
one judges from their speeches, to have brought no 
balm to the hearts of the political leaders who in other 
days were accustomed to regard every wearer of an 
Orange sash as a voter whose support could be reckoned 
upon in every conceivable contingency. Lord Craig- 
avon, though ordinarily less given to despair than some 
of his lieutenants, professed to fear that all his work in 
Northern Ireland might be brought to naught because, 
in addition to the various brands of Independents, a 
new Liberal group has announced its intention of con- 
testing seats at the next election. The margin of 
safety in the Six Counties, according to the Prime 
Minister, is too narrow to permit any division of 
opinion in the Unionist ranks. To his mind safety 
depends upon the exclusion of the Nationalist minority 
from any hope of office, and in this there is no doubt 
that he expresses the view of the majority in his enclave. 
If the ordinary Orangeman is no morg inclined than he 
was in the past to make common cause with National- 
ists, he is beginning to ask exactly what benefit he 
derives from the triumphant assertion of his political 
supremacy. Lord Craigavon may denounce questions 
of this kind as rank blasphemy, but it is certain that 
they are being asked, not, as he suggests, at the 
prompting of unscrupulous politicians ambitious for 
place and power, but by a growing body of Unionist 
stalwarts, particularly in the industrial areas. While 
the Orange revolt is a fact, it is improbable that, for 
the present at any rate, it will amount to very much in 
practice. So far there are no signs of the emergence of 
any leader capable of giving it coherence and direction. 
The Nationalists, like the official Unionists, are tied to 
a purely sectional policy ; Labour is hard put to it to 
hold its own in Belfast; the new Liberal group advo- 
rates altogether too colourless a policy to attract 
popular support. But if the odds are that Lord Craig- 
avon will win the next election with something to 
spare, it is doubtful whether his successor will be 
able to claim the Orange Order as his strongest political 
assct. 
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OF WHITEWASH 


THE LIMITS 
OTHING, as the Times has pointed out, could 
be more complete than the exoneration of the 


N police contained in the Majority Report of the 
Savidge Tribunal. The Majority, consisting of a judge 
and a solicitor, are convinced that on every single point 
where there was direct conflict of evidence the police 
told them the truth and little Miss Savidge lied. But 
what is such an exoneration worth? Might it not 
have been worth a little more if it had been a little less 
absurdly complete ? 

The Report offers an interesting example of the limits 
of the value of “ whitewash,” because in it those limits 
are so clearly overstepped. The Report is useful in one 
respect, namely, that it prevents any question being 
raised about proceedings for perjury against Chief 
Inspector Collins—proceedings which no one desires 
and which would serve no public purpose. Logically, 
of course, Miss Savidge should be prosecuted for per- 
jury ; but she will not be. Neither Sir Archibald Bodkin 
nor Sir William Horwood is likely to wish to have the 
battle between Miss Savidge and Inspector Collins 
fought all over again. But there is hardly a 
soul in England, we suppose, who really believes 
that Miss Savidge’s story was an invention from 
beginning to end—as the Majority Report implies. To 
believe that one would have to believe that this girl of 
twenty-two possesses imaginative and histrionic powers 
—added to a personal morale that enabled her to 
stand up to and emerge unscathed from a terrific cross- 
examination—which should place her very quickly in 
the front rank of the women of her day. 

The Majority Report seems to us, indeed, a disgraceful 
document. It is not perhaps impossible, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult, to believe that what Sir John Bankes 
and Mr. Withers have reported represents their con- 
scientious and unreserved view of the truth of the whole 
affair. If it does, then they cannot too soon retire from 
active participation in public affairs of any kind. At 
every point where Miss Savidge’s signed statement 
seemed to imply the asking of “ improper ” questions 
—as to clothes, as to kissing, and so on—the police 
asserted that Miss Savidge’s remarks had been entirely 
spontaneous and in response to no questions at all. 


Here, for example, is Chief Inspector Collins under 
cross-examination : 


Q. Then what did she say ?—that before the police came up 
he had kissed her several times ? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Did she volunteer that statement without being asked at 
all ? 

A. She did. 


And this not only unbelievable but actually inane police 
evidence is fully accepted by the judge and the solicitor! 
Can they have honestly credited it? And if they did, 
what is to be said of their ability to judge evidence 
or to take any serious part in important judicial pro- 
ceedings? It is notable that, unlike Mr. Lees—-Smith 
in his justification of the alternative view, they offer 
no substantial reasons whatever for preferring the 
version of the police. Naturally, they could not. 
One further example of the character and quality 
of this unfortunate Majority Report deserves repro- 
duction. Its signatories state that Miss Savidge never 


from the time she arrived at Scotland Yard until the time she 
reached home after the interrogation was over gave any indication 


——— 


that she was distressed or ill at ease or exhausted, or that she Was 
in any way objecting to any questions that were being put to her, 
In the same paragraph they say that 


we have no reason to believe that they (“‘her inward feelin 


re gs” | 
were different from her outward appearance. | 


Yet elsewhere they state as an ascertained fact that afte 
her arrival home Miss Savidge “ collapsed and had to be 
carried up to bed.” All the same Sir John Eldo, 
Bankes and Mr. Withers “have no reason to believe” 
that Miss Savidge’s external calmness belied in any 
way her inward feelings! What on earth can they 
mean? How did these conscientious legal gentlemen 
ever bring themselves to put their signatures to such 
self-contradictory nonsense? Whitewash! But was 
there ever a pair of more incompetent whitewashers ? 

But the important point is that the whole idea of 
the Majority—however excellent their motives—was 
wrong. This was not a case in which whitewash could 
be of any practical use. The public has had an oppor. 
tunity, through the widespread and very full reports of 
the evidence, of forming its own judgment on this case; 
and there is not the smallest doubt that its judgment 
corresponds far more closely with that of Mr. Lees- 
Smith than with that of the Majority. The Majority 
Report can be and will be ignored—it is exactly the 
sort of Report that is written to be ignored. But the 
Minority Report will have to be acted upon if any 
attempt is about to be made to restore public confidence 
in the general integrity of the Metropolitan Police Force, 
Actually, we should probably never doubt its integrity 
but for all this whitewashing. If the white sheep did 
not seek to paint the small minority of black sheep we 
might more easily recognise how tiny the black minority 
really is. 

If the Majority Report were taken at its face value 
it might do very great harm; but we believe that the 
House of Commons—without regard to party—is now 
alive to the importance of restoring public confidence 
in the London police and will not be lulled into apathy 
by the inanities of Sir John Bankes and Mr. Withers. 
The real trouble has two roots. One is the form of 
discipline imposed upon the police by its military 
chicfs—implying an altogether improper and undesir- 
able form of loyalty to the “Force” itself, which 
enables the police, with good consciences, to perjure 
themselves in support of a comrade. And the other 
is the tendency of the London police—for which Sir 
William Horwood must be held largely responsible 
—to create crime where there is no crime. Nine out 
of ten of these “Hyde Park cases” ought never to 
be brought at all. Let us suppose the worst. Let 
us suppose that Sir Leo Money really did have his hand 
on Miss Savidge’s knee—in the dark, and a hundred 
yards or so from the nearest footpath—ought that 
to be an offence involving so much publicity and so 
much suffering? Surely in such behaviour—even if 
it had gone much further—there is no offence against 
society. Such “ crimes ” are committed by everybody 
everywhere. They should involve arrest and punish- 
ment only where they can be clearly shown to have 
caused a definite “ public nuisance.” Why encourage 


policemen to creep up behind a pair of seats with the 
object of discovering whether some slight impropriety 
is or is not occurring—with the subsequent alternative 
possibilities of a Treasury note or a creditable con- 
These “‘ Horwood” methods serve neither 
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are naturally accepted by a certain number of con- 
stables. This is perfectly evident from the Majority 
Report of the Tribunal. The Report states that “ the 
scope of the inquiry directed by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions was not wider than was necessary.” 
Yet in fact this inquiry was officially directed to include 
a complete investigation of the past private lives 
both of Sir Leo Money and of Miss Savidge. “I 
wanted to know,” said Sir Archibald Bodkin, in giving 
evidence, “in what circumstances and how often he 
had been meeting Miss Savidge; for what purposes ; 
where they went; and what they did.” But why? 
What business was that of his? What had it to do 
with the actual offence alleged to have been committed 
in Hyde Park? The answer to these questions is 
clear enough. The object was to discover whether 
Sir Leo or Miss Savidge could be “ discredited” in 
the eyes of a jury. But who of us in such circumstances, 
with our whole lives open to the scrutiny of Scotland 
Yard, could not be similarly discredited? Surely a 
very few. Here, however, is the important point. 
The Majority declares that the proposed inquiry 
was “ not wider than was necessary.’’ Thus it implies 
that the past records of Sir Leoand Miss Savidge were 
relevant to the question of whether they did or did 
not misbehave themselves on a particular occasion 
in Hyde Park. That is surely an outrageous assump- 
tion, in utter contradiction of all the recognised canons 
of our justice. The police were, in fact, able to find 
nothing whatever that might stain the past record 
either of Miss Savidge or of her distinguished friend. 
But the Majority apparently consider it perfectly 
proper that an attempt to discover some discreditable 
“past”? should have been made! The obvious con- 
clusion is that anyone who has a “ past ” which from 
a moral point of view cannot stand minute cross- 
examination in Court is not entitled to credence against 
the word of even the most venal of police officers. 
We can pursue the question no further at the moment, 
but clearly the Majority of this Tribunal have not 
settled it, nor even made any useful contribution 
towards a settlement. The Minority Report on the 
other hand is an admirably careful, cogent, and effective 
piece of work, which will undoubtedly form the basis 
of a more thorough inquiry. 





ation of the electrical supply services is likely to break 
down in practice. It may, however, serve at any rate to 
show the complexity of the problem. The supply of 
electricity under modern conditions involves three distinct 
types of service—generation, wholesale distribution, and 
retail distribution. These may be all combined under a 
single concern; but increasingly they are separate, as 
generation has to be undertaken on a scale too large for 
the smaller distributors to attempt. Under the new 
electrical scheme, the retailing of electric power will con- 
tinue, according to present local circumstances, to be 
controlled by either municipalities or private companies. 
The generation at the huge power-stations now required 
will be more largely in the hands of private undertakers, 
but also in part controlled by municipalities and by the 
new Electricity Board itself. And wholesale distribution 
will be wholly brought under public control, so that the 
Electricity Board will become the agent under whose 
direction power is sold by the great generating stations 
to the retail distributing concerns. Prices will be subject 
to control by the representatives of the State; and the 
freedom of the private undertaker to set up new compet- 
itive stations when and where he likes will completely 
disappear. 

Is this system an instance of private or of public enter- 
prise? The question is clearly unanswerable, because 
it is couched in far too simple terms. A large measure of 
national ownership has been introduced, and is now to 
exist side by side with the municipal and the private 
enterprise of the past. Moreover, at least an attempt 
has been made to bring all these apparently discordant 
elements together into a single system. This system may 
be found not to work, because of the complicated checks 
and balances which it involves. But, even if it fails, it by 
no means follows that more successful attempts will not 
be made later on to promote the improvement of industrial 
technique by the adoption of other hybrids between private 
and public enterprise. 

The railways, which the Labour programme proposes 
to nationalise altogether, stand at present on rather a 
different footing. They are certainly not nationalised ; 
but they are under so large a measure of State control 
as to make the Government inevitably a party to their 
problems. The prices they may charge are fixed for them 
by the State; and, in fixing these prices, the State adopts 
a principle of endeavouring to secure to the railways a 
certain revenue, regarded as reasonable for the payment 
of an adequate return on the capital invested. This does 
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not, indeed, mean that railway shareholders have their 
dividends guaranteed by the State, in the same way as 
holders of the National Debt. But, although the share- 


holders have not this security, the State has placed itself 


in a special relation to them, by definitely assuming control 
of railway rates and attempting so to adjust them as to 
secure to the shareholders a reasonable “ gilt-edged ” 
return. The events in Parliament in connection with 
the companies’ demand for powers to act as road carriers 
are closely related to the special position of railway share- 
holders under some sort of State protection. Again, this 
particular hybrid does not seem to be working very well; 
but its significance remains. 

The Labour Party, we understand from its programme, 
intends, when it returns to office, to nationalise the owner- 
ship of both mines and railways, presumably by transferring 
the shares of their present owners in one way or another 
into definite claims upon the State’s resources. That it 
does not mean to confiscate the property of the existing 
owners is made abundantly plain; but it does mean to 
transform the shareholder into a bondholder, without 
claim on any future increment of value that may arise. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, while they favour in certain 
directions an increase of State contrel, and even compulsory 
amalgamations of existing concerns under direct auspices 
of the State, still shrink from any measure which will 
transfer the legal ownership of these, or other, industries 
from private to public hands. But the Labour Party 
makes it plain that it does not necessarily propose that 
these or other nationalised services should be conducted 
directly by State officials. It is more disposed to suggest 
that the right way of organising and conducting any 
form of nationalised industry depends on the nature of 
the service which it renders, and will have to be thought 
out separately for each industry that passes under public 
control. The Liberals, on the other hand, while they 
pronounce decisively against nationalisation, appear to 
be ready—or at least, the signatories of the recent Liberal 
Report seem to be ready—to contemplate a considerable 
growth in the element of State control. 

Of course, in one sense, the contrast between 
and public ownership is clear enough. Is the 
invested in such or such an enterprise owned by 
individuals, or by the State itself ? 


private 
capital 
private 
But the answer to 


this question is hardly as significant as it seems. For, 
even if the railways and the power-companies were 


nationalised, the State would presumably go on paying 
—no longer indeed interest or prolits to their shareholders, 
but at any rate a fixed rate of interest. And, if interest 
is to be paid in any case, it matters little whether it is 
paid directly to State bondholders, or indirectly to 
* private” shareholders whose position the State has 
agreed to guarantee. 

What does matter is not ownership but control and 
management. If the State were to nationalise the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway, it would in all probability 
leave Sir Josiah Stamp to manage it if he would agree 
to stay. But his position would be different from what 
it is now, because he would be serving a different master. 
Even here, however, the contrast is less absolute than it 
seems. If the State, even without nationalising the rail- 
ways, were to stabilise and guarantee the shareholders’ 
interest and at the same time to tighten up its control, 
Sir Josiah Stamp might find himself, without any positive 
measure of nationalisation, converted into a servant of 
the State in reality, if not in name. The Governor of the 
Bank of England might easily, without positive or nominal 
nationalisation of the Bank, be made to occupy a similar 
position. 


Is it for the substance or for the name of nationalisation 


ag 
that the Labour 


Party stands? And is it against th 
substance or the 


name that the Liberal Party is dete. 
mined to fight? May they not, in practice, be able t, 
agree, in certain cases at least, upon immediate m 2aSUres. | 
which the one will represent as nationalisation and the 
other as the maintenance of private ownership? For Us, 
what matters is not what the system is called, or why 
nominally owns the capital, but who, on matters of high 
policy, is in a position effectively to call the tune. Anq 
we can conceive of the State being enabled to call the tune 
without nominally nationalising any industry at all, 
The coal industry is, of course, likely to provide the really 
difficult practical test of realising the immediate aspirations 
of the two Opposition parties. The Labour Party stan 
for public ownership, but has also put forward a programme 
of reforms which it has urged the present Government tg 
carry out under private ownership. The Liberals ay 
prepared to nationalise the minerals, but not the mines, 
which they propose only to trustify under some sort of 
public control not very clearly defined. Is it not at least 
possible that the immediate solution may lie in the complete 
nationalisation not merely of minerals, but also of the entire 
wholesale trade in coal, so that the mines will sell their 
entire output to an agency acting on behalf of the State, 
and endowed with power to regulate output and enforce 
compulsory amalgamations on colliery concerns in the 
interests of more efficient production? Just as the Elee- 
tricity Board is to buy all generated power from the 
producers, may not a Coal Board be set up to buy all coal? 
The marketing conditions are indeed in this case far more 
complicated ; but, in face of the failure of the private 
traders to organise the selling processes with even tolerable 
efficiency, that is only the more reason why the State 
should step in. The State has taken power to shut down 
superfluous generating stations and to order the reorganis- 
ation of the industry along approved lines. Why should it 
not do the same in the case of coal? And might not the 
temporary solution be reconciled with the letter of both the 
Liberal and the Labour programme ? 
We put forward this tentative suggestion rather by way 
of illustration than of positive proposal. It is less this 
particular issue that is to ke faced than the far broader 
issue of finding a way out of the impasse in which four years 
of Conservative Government have placed the country. We 
do not suggest that the differences between the Liberal 
and Labour programmes are unimportant. On the con- 
trary, they are fundamental. But a hill is none the less 
a hill because it is possible to walk round it instead of 
going over the top. 


L’AMI DU PEUPLE 


Paris, July 16th. 

RANCE, like England, has her newspaper problem. 
There is now raging a battle which is more inter- 

esting than the battle of the Rothermere Press 

and the Berry Press for the provincial evening newspapers. 
It raises as many issues as the trustification of the British 
sheets. In another place I lately expressed my admiration 
for the French journals as compared with those of England. 
They are infinitely richer in their contents, despite their 
smaller size, than the corresponding organs on the other 
side of the Channel. They deal with political, literary, 


artistic, historical, archeological, and other subjects, at 
such length as would appal the well-trained British editor. 
They have some pretensions to being intellectual, even 
when they are intended to appeal to the chauffeur; and 
they pride themselves on the quality of the writing even 
when they are designed for the concierge. 
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Nevertheless the French Press has many defects. I 
will not go into the matter of its financial relationships, 
but they have been ruthlessly exposed on various occasions. 
What chiefly concerns me is the apparent lack of inde- 

ndence that characterises the leading newspapers. I 
daresay this is true of the Press of every country—that is 
to say, of the orthodox Press. There are occasionally fierce 
campaigns against governments and governmental propo- 
sitions, but they are rare enough to give them the value of 
“stunts.” For the most part newspapers have fallen into 
the easy way of depending on official information respecting 
any topic on which there is an official point of view. No 
longer is the Press a rival authority. It has been effectually 
brought under control. During the war the censorship 
was instituted, and although it has been abolished its 
ghost somehow continues to direct the newspapers. The 
method is not harsh. On the contrary, it is friendly. It 
treats the reporter and the editor well. The journalist has 
been taken into the confidence of Ministers and diplomatists. 
He is invited to become “ one of us.”’ He is given news 
and views in the most pleasant social manner. As he is a 
busy man, all kinds of devices to save him time and trouble 
are adopted. At the Peace Conference the art of the 
“ hand-out ” was brought to perfection. I remember that 
for my part, after a short experience, I resolutely stayed 
away from the “ dope ”’ parties. The process has gone on, 
and it may be that France is by no means peculiar in 
having a ‘‘ spoon-fed” Press. ‘*‘ When father says turn, 
we all turn ’’—that was the amusing catchword employed a 
score of years ago against the tariff reformers who were 
converted by Joseph Chamberlain. It might well be the 
motto of the ready-made newspapers to-day. 

In Paris there are five newspapers which enjoy a virtual 
monopoly. They are Le Petit Parisien, Le Journal, Le 
Matin, L’Echo de Paris, and Le Petit Journal. They are 
the Big Five. To be sure there are many minor newspapers 
which have a special purpose. Sometimes they are com- 
paratively powerful. There is, for example, Le Quotidien, 
which began by proclaiming its complete freedom from the 
usual influences, but after a crisis appears to have settled 
down to the customary forms and is an ordinary Radical 
organ. L’ Action Frangaise is not a newspaper at all in 
the accepted sense, but a daily pamphlet. L’ Humanité, 
the Communist paper,{like its Royalist confrére, stands apart. 
Then there is a considerable number of polemical sheets, 
usually with small circulations, representing this or that 
politician, or this or that political group. In addition 
there is the popular evening newspaper L’Intransigeant, 
and the more ponderous Le Temps and Le Journal des 

Débats. 

Now all these newspapers—and, indeed, the chief pro- 
vincial newspapers which have great importance, but which 
generally take their lead from Paris—have agreed that it is 
impossible to publish a newspaper in these days for a lower 
price than twenty-five centimes. These five sous, trans- 
lated into English money, amount to a halfpenny. It seems 
indeed to be a reasonable figure. Certainly the French 
newspapers are much smaller than the British newspapers, 
but if one goes back to pre-war days it will be observed 
that, while the French newspapers have in reality main- 
tained their former price, the British newspapers have 
doubled their price. 

The Big Five, which have some sort of working under- 
standing with regard to publicity, ordinary and financial, 
manage (with one possible exception) to pay their way 
handsomely. Many of the others are more or less openly 
subsidised and do not aim at profits—at any rate directly. 
But even a newspaper which is frankly published at a loss, 
for propagandist or other purposes, does not venture to 
undercut the others. At least this was true until the 
appearance of L’ Ami du Peuple. 





L’ Ami du Peuple is sold for two sous. How is it done ? 
How is it possible to give away six or eight pages of printed 
matter for less than a farthing? The newspaper pro- 
prietors rose up in arms. Naturally they would not, so far 
as they could prevent it, allow L’ Ami du Peuple to share in 
the proceeds from publicity—and to a large extent they 
could prevent such participation. Nor would they allow 
the two-sous paper to be sold to the public if they could 
stop it. At first it seemed as though they might stifle 
L’ Ami du Peuple in its cradle. There is one newspaper 
distributing agency which enjoys a monopoly. It ranged 
itself with the existing newspapers and declined to handle 
the new organ. Moreover, if the ordinary newspaper-seller, 
in shop or kiosk, obtained L’ Ami du Peuple from other 
sources, he would find that his general supply of papers 
dried up. In short, the boycott of L’Ami du Peuple 
appeared to be complete. Yet it has survived. 

This is because its proprietor is an exceedingly rich man 
who has defied the newspaper owners and distributors, and 
has organised his own service, presumably at enormous 
expense. It is necessary that I should make it clear that 
L’ Ami du Peuple does not resemble in the smallest degree 
the revolutionary organ whose name it has usurped. It 
has nothing in common with Marat’s publication. On the 
contrary, it was founded to combat Communism. M. Coty, 
the well-known manufacturer of perfumes, already pos- 
sessed Le Figaro. He there indulged in long diatribes 
against the supposed Bolshevik menace, and generally took 
up an ultra-Conservative attitude. But Le Figaro is a 
somewhat select newspaper with a restricted circulation. 
M. Coty was not satisfied with his convinced conservative 
clientéle. He wanted to touch the people. He wanted to 
be a missionary to the masses. Hence the founding of 
L’ Ami du Peuple at two sous. 

Liberal-minded persons could hardly be expected to 
sympathise with M. Coty. Yet liberal-minded persons do 
sympathise with him and take up his cause with fervour. 
L’Ami du Peuple can be obtained in the most curious 
places. If it is barred from the newspaper shops and 
kiosks and _ station stalls, many volunteers have come 
forward to sell M. Coty’s sheet. Thus my own bookseller, 
who is an advanced Radical, takes a great pile of L’ Ami du 
Peuple every morning and displays it in his doorway. For 
the small profits which he earns he must lose much time 
and money. One of his assistants, instead of selling books, 
is perpetually occupied in taking two sous. Almost every- 
thing in L’ Ami du Peuple is contrary to his views, but he 
regards himself as engaged in a fight for the Freedom of the 
Press. The cobbler in the side-street puts a heap of 
L’ Ami du Peuple and a money-bowl just outside his shop. 
Then there are scores of men paid to sell the journal at 
every busy corner. One of them told me that he sells five 
hundred every morning. Altogether the boycotted news- 
paper, it is calculated, must have a circulation approaching 
the half-million mark. There has been nothing like it in 
my experience of the Press. 

I cannot honestly say that L’ Ami du Peuple is particularly 
interesting in itself. I do not find it outspoken. I do not 
find that it shatters any traditions—except that of price. 
Still, I can understand the enthusiasm of those admirers who 
believe that the Press monopoly is being broken down. The 
French are always keen about principles, and they would 
be glad to see M. Coty win. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the newspaper owners have no case. They have a very 
plausible case. They issued a manifesto in which they 
expressed their own principles. They urged that the com- 
mercial price of a newspaper in France could not be fixed 
under five sous, and if the agreement of newspaper owners 
on this point was broken by an undercutting proprietor, 
the most terrible consequences might follow. Any rich 
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man would be able, by the simple process of spending his 
money, to impose his views on the community. That 
would be a danger for democracy. Let newspaper owners 
start fair from the same financial line. Let the public then 
be free to choose. Why, if M. Coty’s claims were admitted, 
there would be nothing to prevent, say, the German Govern- 
ment from starting a newspaper (through intermediaries) 
at one sou, and by political and intellectual “‘ dumping ” 
from putting the French papers out of the field, and impreg- 
nating the French population with German ideas! There 
would be nothing, except lack of money, to prevent, say, 
the Bolshevik Government from Bolshevising the whole of 
France by an uncommercial Press. (In parenthesis I 
would remark that foreign money has sometimes flown into 
French newspapers, but the point of the newspaper owners 
is that, at any rate, foreign propaganda has hitherto had 
no advantages in the shape of a cheaper Press.) 

The Big Five and the rest, therefore, in their appeal to 
the public, also take their stand on the principle of a Free 
Press. To this M. Coty vigorously replies. He affirms 
that such newspapers as the Petit Parisien make large 
profits, and by figures tries to show that five sous is well 
above the commercial price of a newspaper. He asserts, 
too, that, without handicaps, a paper like L’ Ami du Peuple 
could be published without loss at two sous. I cannot 
refrain, however, without wishing to pronounce on the 
technical question, from relating an anecdote which may 
be apocryphal, but ought to be true. At the shareholders’ 
meeting of the Figaro, a shareholder rose and, apparently 
without malice, made a little speech to this effect: ‘* We 
are told that a two-sou newspaper is a commercial pro- 
position. Nevertheless, we have before us a balance-sheet 
which shows that the Figaro, selling at five sous, has been 
run at a loss. What does that prove? That M. Coty is 
mistaken ? Or that the Figaro is badly managed?” The 
answer to this conundrum has not reached me! M. Coty 
further points out that both Le Journal and L’Echo de Paris 
owe their success to the fact that they were at one time 
published at a lower price than the rival newspapers. How 
can they deny him the right of imitating their example ? 

It will be seen that, basically, the quarrel is between Free 
Traders and Protectionists in newsprint. The Free Traders 
have powerful arguments, while the arguments of the Pro- 
tectionists seem to me rather lame. If there are disad- 
vantages in Free Trade they can be overcome by appro- 
priate legislation. It is surely wrong to assume, without 
proof, that a newspaper owner who sells his journal at a 
price fixed by himself and not by the corporation, has some 
unavowable motive. He is, in my opinion, entitled to ruin 
himself if he chooses in selling his ideas for a farthing—or 
any other figure at which he cares to estimate them. It 
is no offence to lose money on a newspaper. It may be a 
very grave offence to make money on a newspaper. Every- 
thing depends on the newspaper, and on the particular 
kind of pabulum or poison the owner wishes to dispense. 
So we look on, without taking sides in this struggle, at the 
conflict of the five-sous Press and the two-sous Press. 


SIsLEY HupDLESTON. 


GENERALISATIONS 


HERE are few things that make one feel so humble, 
when one is in one of one’s humble moods, as 
the generalisations of other people. Generalisa- 

tions, so long as we do not question them, have a most 
impressive air of wisdom. A man has but to say a sufficient 
number of things about human beings in general, or about 
women in general, or about Englishmen in general, or 
about Americans in general, in order to establish himself 


as a considerable commentator on life. We have an 


—, 


extraordinary capacity for believing general remarks. 
They are so much ready-made wisdom and save ys the 
trouble of thinking for ourselves. They provide us With 
spectacles which enable us, we believe, to see life More 
clearly. Thus, when we go to France, we do not see French, 
men with our own unaided eyes, but through the spectacle 
provided for us by generations of generalisers. Ther 
are, of course, frequently, two opposite generalisations jy 
vogue about the same people. There is a generalisation 
which asserts that the French are the politest people iy 
Europe ; there is another generalisation which asserts that 
they are the impolitest. You can go to France with eithe 
generalisation and come back with plenty of evidence that 
it is true. Similarly, you can go to Ireland with the general. 
isation that represents the Irish as a nation of humorists, 
or with the opposite generalisation that makes them out 
to be a people almost devoid of a sense of humour, and in 
neither case will you return disillusioned. If you ignore 
a number of facts, there are usually enough facts left to 
prove almost any generalisation. 

In the circumstances it is no wonder that most human 
beings cling to generalisations and see life almost 
entirely in terms of them. I myself was brought up to 
believe a certain generalisation about Catholics: it was 
not a flattering generalisation, and, if I met a Catholic who 
did not seem to fit into it, I thought, not that the generalis- 
ation was at fault, but that the Catholic was an exceptional 
kind of Catholic. Similarly, in a Puritan community, 
one grows up with the belief in generalisations about men 
who drink and about gamblers, as though one man who 
drinks were like another man who drinks and every gambler 
were like every other gambler. There was a time at 
which, if I were told that a man was a gambler, I regarded 
him with awe. I felt the same kind of awe on seeing a 
freethinker pass in the street. As one grows older, one 
discovers that there are all kinds of freethinkers—free- 
thinkers who are as unchristian as the most unchristian 
Christian, and freethinkers who are as Christian as the most 
Christian Christian. Gamblers, one also finds, are of an 
astonishing variety : the mean, the dishonest, the neurotic, 
the light-hearted, and the generous. Still, we are probably 
the slaves of generalisations to-day to as great an extent 
as men have ever been. We still continue to make generalis- 
ations about that infinitely varied half of the human race 
known as women. 

It is, of course, impossible to think without making use 
of generalisations. Even a false generalisation—such as, 
say, that all men wish to murder their fathers—is a starting- 
point for thought. Hence, we can scarcely cbserve two 
or three facts without attempting to cook them into a 
gencralisation, and we have an insatiable appetite for the 
generalisations of writers, speakers and our friends. How 
enviable the man seems who, returning from a week’s visit 
to Czechoslovakia, can sum up the men, the women, the 
food, and the peasants of the country, each in a general 
remark! I know a man who can do the same kind ‘of 
thing for every county of England. He has visited all the 
counties, and he can tell you what a generalised inhabitant 
of Huntingdonshire is like, and can differentiate between a 
generalised Sussex man and a generalised Kent man. 
Not only this, but he can take any part of any county, and 
tell you how the people inhabiting it differ in stature, 
in colour of eyes and hair, and in manners from the people 
of various other parts. He can tell you how the people 
of Brighton differ from the people of Hove, and how the 
population of Hastings differs from the population of 
St. Leonards. Mention a village in the south of Devon- 
shire, and he will say: ‘‘ Yes, I was there last summer. A 
very interesting people, dolichocephalic, with dark hair and 
blue eyes. There’s a strong Celtic infusion in the popula- 


tion that makes the people dreamy and melancholy.” 
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- Jconfess I have not the kind of observation that notices 
such things, and I am all the more filled with wonder at 
the genius of the people who do notice them. If I go toa 
strange town, I am more likely to notice the differences 
between one inhabitant and another than the points of 
resemblance. I have never seen a typical Dorsetshire man 
ora typical Devonshire man in my life, much less a typical 
Bridport man or a typical Newton Abbot man. Yet I 
suppose the type must be there to be observed as well as 
the individual. There is certainly a more or less typical 
accent in every county ; why not typical manners, typical 
shape of head, typical eyes and hair? But, outside Corn- 
wall, I scarcely notice such differences, and I doubt if, 
were it not for their accents, I could tell the difference 
between a Yorkshireman and a Wiltshire man. And even 
then I should probably think that the Wiltshireman came 
from Dorsetshire. 

I was once more overwhelmed by a humiliating sense of 
my lack of observation when I picked up the other day a 
little book by Mr. T. W. E. Higgins, entitled Some Racial 
Characteristics of the People of England. In this book we 
are taken from county to county of England, from town 
to town, and from village to village, and, everywhere we 
go, the inhabitants are neatly reduced within the compass 
of a generalisation. Thus the inhabitants of Sussex, 
we are told, are largely Saxons, having, among other charac- 
teristics, the nose “ straight, but sometimes bulbous or 
rounded at the end.” I had lived for some years in Sussex, 
but this was the first time I had realised that the Sussex 
nose was straighter or (sometimes) more bulbous than any 
other nose, and if my life had depended on my being able 
to distinguish between a Sussex nose and a Lancashire nose 
I should have been a dead man. Again, when the author 
takes the towns and villages of Sussex in detail, he has 
noticed many things that I should never have noticed. 
He has noticed, for instance, that : 


In the Brighton district there appear to be a number of young 
women with dark hair. In one well-known teashop, recently 
observed, out of twelve waitresses only one had fair hair, and ten 
had dark hair, the other one being moderately dark. In another 
similar establishment, out of eight waitresses, one had red hair, 


one light brown, two medium brown, and the other four had dark 
brown hair. 


I wonder how many men who, like myself, have visited 
a score of Brighton teashops and visited them again and 
again, have noticed this remarkable preponderance of dark 
hair among the waitresses, or have noticed, indeed, the 
slightest difference between the waitresses of Brighton and 
the waitresses of London. How many of the schoolmasters 
at Christ’s Hospital again have observed that Blue Coat 
boys coming from Chichester and West Wittering mostly 
have short and slightly turned-up noses? As for Bosham, 
it has never been my fortune to visit Bosham, but I am 
sure that, even if I had, it would have escaped me that 
“the people of Bosham are remarkable for their good 
looks, and are said to keep to themselves.”’ And, if I had 
gone to the village of Rodmell, I should certainly have been 
blind to the fact that a number of the children have ‘ deep- 
sunk eyes, puffy eyelids or high cheek-bones, making their 
eyes look like slits.” 

Not for years, indeed, have I read a book which so pain- 
fully convinced me that, during my life on this interesting 
planet, I have scarcely begun to make use of my eyes. 
It is only a few weeks since I drove again and again through 
the district round Liphook, but did I notice that in the old 
forest hamlets “there is a short, squat, broadshouldered 
type with small grey eyes, possibly a mixture of Ural and 
Mongoloid types”? Not I. I never saw a type at all. 
Again, I have visited the Bridport district of Dorsetshire, 
but I should not have described the shorter and darker type 
of the inhabitants as being of “ medium stature, slenderly 
built, with narrow skull, retreating forehead, projecting 


eyebrows, deep-set eyes, short nose, often concave, yawning 
nostrils, rather prominent cheek-bones, bulging mouth and 
long upper lip, rather thick lips and retreating chin, with 
brown and generally straight hair.” It is to my infinite 
regret that I am unobservant of such things. If I had eyes 
for them I should go about England as excitedly as if I 
were travelling among the prodigies of Africa. How 
exciting, for example, to visit Glastonbury and Cheddar, 
where two lady cyclists once remarked that “ the Somer- 
setshire farmers are often very broad, with faces like full 
moons, of a yellow-brown colour, and with yellow-brown 
hair sticking up all round’?! How good to week-end at 
Lowestoft, where the fishermen are ‘“ short, thick-set, 
look like seals and waddle as they walk”! Or to spend 
a Sunday at Southwold or Aldeburgh, where there are “a 
number of dark women with moustaches and _ incipient 
beards,” who are “ possibly Dinarics ”’ ! 

It would be a pleasant holiday amusement to test one’s 
observation by making notes of the characteristics of the 
inhabitants of the various districts one visits, and to com- 
pare one’s discoveries with the discoveries of others. If one 
went to Sheringham, for example, would one notice the 
small feet for which the inhabitants are remarkable ? 
If one went to Plymleigh, would one observe that many 
of the inhabitants not only are called Eveligh, but are 
fair-haired, mild, inoffensive, unambitious, and fond of 
wearing light blue? If one visited the north coast of Devon- 
shire, would one notice that at Lynton the children are fair 
with eyes more grey than blue, but that at Lynmouth, a 
few yards distant down the hill, the people are darker ? 
Our schoolmasters must surely have neglected our educa- 
tion if these typical inhabitants exist in every town and vil- 
lage, and if we are unable to detect them. For myself, I 
confess, types scarcely exist except in countries of which I 
have little or no knowledge. I have seen typical Chinamen, 
but never a typical Englishman. I have a clear enough 
notion of what a typical Japanese is like, but no notion 
at all of what a typical Irishman is like. I can generalise 
about the inhabitants of America more easily than about 
the inhabitants of Sussex because I know a great deal less 
about America. Happy is the man who can generalise 
about things he knows something about! I can generalise 
easily only about the things I know nothing about. Y. yY. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 
IN SCHOOLS 


“And physiology—the laws which regulate our bodies: what is 
more important ? Our disrespect for the human frame is another 
relic of monasticism? In fact our whole education is tainted with 
the monkish spirit.’—Mr. Keith discourses on Education in South 
Wind. 

HE triumph of science in the present century has 
been startling in its completeness. Practical 
applications as sensational as broadcasting and 

the insulin cure for diabetes, to mention but two out of a 
host of possible examples, have made manifest to everyone 
the progress of pure research in the physical and biological 
branches of science respectively. Indeed, over the popular 
mind, filled with the “wonder” and “ mystery” of 
it all, the victory of science has been devastating in its 
effects. And a little science has even crept into our 
educational system. 

Though this may, in the circumstances, be regarded 
as the supreme triumph, it is yet fantastically inadequate 
to the demands of our times. In this, the age of science, 
with knowledge being accumulated at a speed altogether 
unprecedented, with its practical applications every day 
increasing in effectiveness and becoming more and more a 


part of our daily life, of what—in all save a few exceptional 
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institutions—does the school teaching of science consist ? 
Most time is usually given to chemistry—in the course of 
which the pupil seldom gets even a glimpse of the under- 
lying principles and fundamental simplicity of science, but 
is bewildered amidst a chaos of apparently disconnected 
facts—a little physics or ‘‘ experimental science,” and, as 
the special privilege of the girls, a smattering of botany 
which hardly ever ranges beyond the commoner flowering 
plants and a study of their floral diagrams. Geography may 
include a little geology and perhaps a smattering of 
oceanography and meteorology, but too often consists of 
the memorising of lists of towns, mountain ranges, rivers 
and “ products.” 

Still, these subjects are taught and the standard of 
teaching will in time be improved; in some schools it is 
already commendably high and such examples cannot fail 
to have their influence. But where do we find school 
instruction in that branch of science which most nearly 


concerns ourselves, namely, animal biology? In_ this 
connection illuminating figures are provided in a Draft 


Report of a Committee of British Zoologists appointed 
** to consider the position of Animal Biology in the School 
Curriculum and matters relating thereto,” which was 
communicated to the meeting of British Zoologists on 
January 8th, 1928. Out of 70,784 candidates who entered 
for the School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations 
in 1926, only 629 took the examination in biology and only 
56 in zoology! There is further evidence of a like nature, 
but the above will suflice for our purpose. 

Now, let us consider parallel conditions in other countries 
of Western Europe, in America and in Japan, which are 
dealt with in a further appendix to the report. In the 
schools of Prussia, Saxony and Austria not only is biology 
taught throughout the school career of the child, but it is 
closely associated with chemistry; here, if biology is 
taught at all, it is usually in the form of “ nature study,” 
which has no connection with any other branch of science 
teaching—if, indeed, this emasculated form of biology can 
be considered to have any bearing on science at all! In 
Holland and Belgium the school curriculum contains a 
substantial amount of biology, here again taught in 
connection with the physical sciences, while in Norway and 
Sweden the teaching of history, geography and natural 
science is led up to in the lower forms by the study of 
‘* Hjemstedlaere,”’ which consists of a practical study of 
the home locality and of the environment in which the 
children are growing up. In America, following its 
recognition as a college entrance “ unit ’’ in 1915, biology 
has become widely taught in the schools, where it has 
replaced the former botany or, in some cases, zoology. 
We are even shamed by the Japanese, where all the pupils 
in the middle school receive a two-years course in zoology 
as well as instruction in the elements of physiology. The 
latter branch of biology, under the name of human 
physiology or hygiene, is also taught widely on the 
Continent, but is practically unknown in this country. 

The main purpose of this article, however, is not to 
indulge our national fondness for discussing our short- 
comings, but to give cogent reasons why this present neglect 
of biology in schools is to be regarded as a serious handicap 
to social and material progress. Let us be practical to 
begin with and discuss a few of the obvious advantages of 
such an addition to the ordinary school curriculum. The 
vast majority of children leave school with an abysmal 
ignorance of the structure and working of their own bodies. 
Is there any subject on which a sufficient modicum of 
knowledge is more obviously necessary ? We venture to 
think that there is not, and also that preventive medicine 
can never win the victories of which it is so clearly capable 
and for which it is to-day preparing without the intelligent 
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co-operation of the majority of the population of this 
country, which can only come through an adequate 
grounding in physiology in the schools. The subject j, 
fascinating and with the aid of diagrams and models easily 
taught ; what, then, is the cause of its neglect ? Perhaps 
Mr. Norman Douglas has found the right answer in the 
opinions he attributes to Mr. Keith—monasticism, to 
which we may add the conservatism of the teaching 
profession and its control by men and women trained jy 
the classics whose ignorance of science is only equalle 
by a contempt for it. Where a schoolmaster of liberg 
outlook with a realisation of the value of science is allowed 
a free hand, we have results such as Sanderson achieved 
at Oundle, but men of his type are few and the opportunity 
seldom comes to them. 

There is a great shortage of men with a biological training 
for the increasing number of posts created by the gover. 
ment, particularly in connection with research in the 
tropics. This is, perhaps, a matter which concerns the 
universities rather than the schools, but clearly more 
students would flock to the biological departments at the 
universities had they some previous knowledge of the 
subject. The medical schools would be only too pleased 
to hand over the teaching of elementary biology, which 
must always form the groundwork of a medical training, 
to the schools were these able to supply it, thereby giving 
the student more time for his specialised medical training, 
Here, again, a few schools, where training up the standard 
of the first M.B. is successfully given, demonstrate its 
practicability. 

The purely educative value of biology is scarcely second 
to that of any other subject. If it is of value to teach 
history which tells of the development of our civilisation, 
of the classics which tell of the development of thought 
and literature, and of the origins of our language, how 
can it be of less value to teach biology which tells us of the 
development of life and demonstrates the unity of nature? 
A knowledge of the evidence of evolution is at least as 
important as a knowledge of the sequence of events which 
transformed England from barbarism to its present state. 
Is there anything more acutely needed in this age when 
the mass of mankind is at the mercy of every new campaign 
by the “stunt” newspapers, than the scientific outlook, 
with its calm and dispassionate weighing of the evidence ? 
Show our children how every advance in human knowledge 
has emanated from individuals who refused to accept any 
explanation until they had tested it experimentally—not 
infrequently at the risk of life or liberty—and that curiosity 
and the desire “to find out about things ” rank amongst 
the greatest qualities of the human race, and we may hope 
to produce a generation very different from our own. A 
little knowledge of the structure of animals, and simple 
physiological experiments demonstrating how, and under 
what conditions, the various organs work—and in _ prac- 
tically all cases these can easily be carried out by the 
pupils themselves—might go a long way towards dispelling 
that atmosphere of ignorant gullibility on all matters 
biological which prevails to-day. 





It may be suggested that similar results would be 
obtained by a more intensive teaching of the physical 
sciences, but this is doubtful. There is an almost universal 
tendency to differentiate sharply between the organic 
and the inorganic, so that a person who will accept state- 
ments concerning physical phenomena only when they are 
backed by tolerably conclusive evidence still regards any 
form of living matter, especially if it be animal, as some 
bewildering mystery concerning which no statement is too 
wild to be accepted and no evidence too feeble. And yet 


the distinction between organic and inorganic chemistry 
broke down back in the middle of the last century when 
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prea was prepared synthetically—the first of a long series preferential employment. Simultaneously the central authority 
if organic substances whose manufacture in the body has_ 35 practically forcing the Poor Law Guardians to make penal 
een successfully imitated in the laboratory. All living tests for able-bodied off Nai such as sone breaking. This, I 
«setae alt neliaidiiltitis anmpiatiatiliiin wiih sauniliaal need hardly point out, is entirely uneconomic work, since stones 
rocesses are capa . —e : are now cracked by machinery at the quarries and sent out 
elucidation, but the public seems to be divided into two _ broken. 
schools, the majority who think that everything is known It seems that the Government’s plan is to relieve South Wales 
and accept every new claim without a moment’s hesitation, by loading its unemployed on to the local authorities elsewhere, 
ad 8 minority who think that we know and can know and then to deter these unemployed from seeking poor relief 
; Se ic for our schools by the neemer teaching of by penal tests. The whole policy seems stupid, as well as mean 
nothing. . ’ di : & and inhuman. I know something about able-bodied paupers. 
biology to remedy this, and by the inculcation of the {| have employed them myself, and occasionally have struck a 
gientifie outlook to supply the standards which should “sturdy rogue.” But existing methods are quite adequate to 
restrain both scepticism and _ belief. Cc. M. Y. deal with such exceptional cases, and useless work and penal 
tests are not justified. 
I may add that casual pauperism is rapidly increasing. In 
Somerset alone we have sixty thousand cases, as against seven 
Correspondence thousand a few years ago, in a population of less than half a 
. Zs million. This in spite of increasing industries such as rubber, 
SOLDIERS AND POLICEMEN tyres, oil hg she Rete shining paper mills, and so on. 
To the Editor of Turk New STatesMan. Yours, etc., 
Sm,—The article, ‘‘ A General as Policeman,” in your issue Old Manor, Stawell, Bridgwater. A. P. GRENFELL. 
of July 7th, shows a misconception of the aims and a _ mis- July 15th. 
trust of the products of army discipline, which are not, I nd 
venture to suggest, justified by the facts of to-day. ENGLAND’S DEVASTATED AREAS 
The view that military discipline aims at the production of & To the Editor of Tux. New SratesMan. 
repressed automaton is entirely out of date. The automatic S Sadia willl i acetal Aas sails Han — 
type of soldier may have had his uses in the time of Frederick — yon nilinion —_ oe neue ~ = ™ sden ard ig ee 
the Great, but he is quite valueless under modern conditions. °7 the preservation of places of natural beauty — England. 
Apart from other considerations there are two conditions of You refer very kindly to the work of the National Trust in this 
war which militate against the training of the soldier solely respect, but I should like to correct one slight misstatement. 
as the passive instrument of the commander. Firstly, the In the article it was stated that during the past 7 =O 
complexity of modern tactical situations and weapons make further acquisitions had been made by the Trust to their proper- 
it essential for every soldier to be able to grasp new situations ties in the Lake District. May I point out that we have been 
and new appliances quickly, and when occasion demands to successful in the past -~_ adding Glencotn Weed, — Ulls- 
act on his own initiative. Secondly, the frequency of modern water—some 120 acres? This preserves a very beautiful piece 


casualties makes every private a potential leader; at any 
moment in battle he may be called on to take command of his 
section, platoon or even company. Apart, then, from any 
liberal tendencies in any education, which are perhaps not 
s0 lacking as you appear to think, the whole trend of military 
training since the war has aimed at increasing the individual 
initiative of the soldier. The task of reconciling the claims 
of collective control with those of individual development is 
not an easy one, and naturally much remains to be done before 
the ideal of the ** disciplined individualist *’ can be fully achieved, 
but it is definitely wrong to assume that the Army now trains 
its soldiers solely as efficient ‘‘ robots,” or its officers as ‘* power 
complexed ” martinets.—Yours, etc., ** SOLDIER.” 
July 13. 

{Our correspondent seems to have misunderstood the point 
ofthe article. We did not say, or imply, that military discipline 
aimed at the production of a ‘repressed automaton,” or 
that soldiers were trained solely as efficient robots. Of course, 
a soldier, ‘“‘ when occasion arises,” will or should act on his 
own initiative—and a policeman likewise. But this has nothing 
todo with the point of our argument—namely, that military 
discipline demands an unquestioning obedience and loyalty 
to officers, that it makes the soldier a member of a caste and 
inculeates in him a peculiar and extreme esprit de corps, which 
may be proper or necessary in the Army, but which is highly 
undesirable in the police.—Eb. N. S.]. 





THE “HORWOOD REGIME” 

To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In any criticism of the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police, it is fair to remember that, before assuming his present 
duties, he was not only a soldier, but Provost Marshal of the 
British Armies in France. It would be diflicult to conceive a 
Worse training for the headship of a civilian police force in a 
capital where personal liberty is widely interpreted. One might 
as well expect the Governor of Borstal to make a good Head- 
master of Eton.—Yours, etc., C.R. 
July 14, 1928. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE POOR LAW 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—You refer in your current issue to the attempts which 
are being made to send Durham miners to Lincoln and other 
industrial centres. The same policy is being pursued here in 
Somerset. Miners are being sent from South Wales to this area 
With orders to the Employment Exchanges to find them 





of woodland which was in imminent danger of being built over. 
May I also direct the attention of your readers to the fact that 
in the past twelve months the number of new acquisitions is 
greater than in any former year? 

Membership of the Trust involves only the payment of an 
annual subscription of 10s. or upwards, and we are anxious to 
obtain a large increase of membership so that we may be able 
to continue our work which, in the absence of any large state- 
aided scheme, is one of the very few means of preserving tle 
countryside.—Yours, etc., S. H. Hamer, 

Secretary. 
The National Trust. 


GRAMOPHONE SPEECH 
To the Editor of Tim NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Acting upon the advice of the writer of your Gramophone 
Notes, I bought a few records of the new lecture series in English 
and should like, in consequence, to bring out certain points that 
may be of interest to those of your readers who are interested 
in the wider uses of the gramophone. 

Not unnaturally, considering the fame of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson’s way of speaking English, I went first for 
the Shakespearean recital mentioned in your Notes. It includes 
Hamlet to the players, the ‘To-morrow and to-morrow ” 
passage from Macbeth, and the farewell speech of Buckingham 
in Henry the Eighth. The first two are, I suggest, wholly un- 
suited to the gramophone, if only because the temptation to 
deliver them according to the old stage tradition must be 
irresistible to an actor, especially an actor of renown belonging 
to the Shakespearian tradition. The Macbeth passage is in this 
respect worse than the Hamlet one, but in either case I should 
contend that the method is fatal to Sir Johnston’s fine voice 
and articulation. Old playgoers will remember that it was by 
Buckingham’s farewell that he conquered London forty years 
ago, but the old stage method is too much for even that splendid 
piece of declamation on the record. Every time the actor's 
**me” for “ my” (‘* I've had me trials ’’) occurs, it jars on the 
ear, while the sibilants come as a hard whistle, reminding one 
that 200 years ago Addison noted the pervading hiss of our 
English tongue as its most serious phonetic defect. 

The point I wish to make is this: the gramophone can be of 
invaluable service in the movement against the spread of corrupt 
and slipshod speech, but only if the makers of records recognise 
its limitations. Instead, for example, of pieces of conventional 
stage dialogue, I should like to have Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson invited to do a passage of straightforward blank 


verse and another of classic prose, chosen for the purpose of 
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exhibiting his voice and enunciation without any trick or con- 
ventional emphasis. What we need most are specimens of 
simple speech by the best masters of spoken English. I see that 
the diarist of an evening paper has been recalling the reading 
by Mr. Henry Ainley, in 1914, of the connecting passages in 
Hardy’s The Dynasts. Right! That was a perfect and un- 
forgettable example of spoken English. The record-makers 
should enlist Mr. Ainley. And they should also, I think, secure 
a varied selection of other prose readings, such as—to mention 
a couple of remembered things—a passage from the Bible or the 
Prayer Book as read by the Archbishop of York, and ‘* Now 
praise we famous men,” as it was read by Lord Balfour at the 
Armistice celebration some years ago. The elders, as a rule, 
are best, but more than one B.B.C announcer is proving day by 
day that the secret of spoken English is not a monopoly of 
cultivated men and women over fifty.—Yours, etc., 


Francis KirKHAM. 


THE GONCOURTS 
To the Editor of THE New STaresMAN. 


Sir,—The interesting article on the Goncourts in your last 
number leads me to protest against the English habit (unknown 
in France) of placing de before a surname which is neither 
preceded by a Christian name nor prefix such as Monsieur 
or Comte. Thus MM. Edmond et Jules de Goncourt or MM. 
de Goncourt, as described by Sainte-Beuve is correct, but the 
‘**de Goncourts”’ is altogether wrong. Take any volume of 
the Grands Ecrivains Frangais, Joseph de Maistre, for example, 
and you will find Maistre unadorned by the de on almost 
every page.—Yours, etc., ALMERIC FirzRoy. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

July 16th. 








Miscellany 


A LONG SUMMER DAY IN 
SURREY 
| ee ’ before the tropical spell of the last fortnight we 


had a few perfect summer days. One such it was 

my joy to spend in a cottage in Surrey. I 
awakened in a sun-bathed bedroom to the sound of the 
musical twitterings of our house-martins, whose mud _ nest 
is close to one of the bedroom windows. We love these 
little visitors, so confiding and friendly are they. The 
cottage was only just completed and we had not yet 
occupied when they originally annexed it as their own, 
evidently delighted with the rough-cast walls and deep 
eaves. So they are older tenants by a few weeks than we 
ourselves are. Each year on their arrival from Africa 
they usually come about 6.0 a.m.—they hold great and 
joyous chatter on reaching their old home. Last winter’s 
storms wrought much damage, and as they arrived in very 
dry weather there was considerable perturbation. There 
was a big hole in the floor of their mud home and the front 
door was greatly enlarged. For some days they did not 
take possession, but paid frequent visits and talked much 
and long, occasionally clinging on to the rough-cast to 
examine the damage at closer quarters. We feared that 
they had deserted us since they did not occupy, and we 
felt sad accordingly. 





Next week-end, however, brought welcome showers and 
our martins soon got to work. First they neatly patched the 
floor, and then they mended the doorway in most workman- 
like fashion, and by the following week they were in pos- 
session, and I think at once commenced laying. While the 
hen bird sits, her mate constantly returns to the nest, and 
if he does not enter flits past with a twitter of greeting. 
Sometimes I lean out of the bedroom window and imitate 
his note. Presently out of the minute doorway comes a 
little black head and white throat, the bright eyes of the 
bird examining me curiously but with friendly confidence, 
seeming to say, “ What strange animal are you, trying to 
talk our language ?”’ When the young are hatched out 
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I do the same, and they not only peer out but carry op, 
conversation with me, always seeming to say to me: “ Why 
have you deceived us and brought us no flies when You 
called to us?” 

Friendly as these little birds are, I once met an eye 
more friendly member of the species when staying a year o 
two back in a mountain village in the Carpathians jy 
Czechoslovakia. One cold, wet, blustering September qa, 
I went out to post a letter and found a young martin, ful}; 
fledged, which had flown from the nest, got down on th 
ground, and could not rise again. Fearing it would falj , 
victim to one of the numerous village cats, I picked jt up 
and took it to our bedroom to show my wife. She suggeste 
giving it something to eat. I hinted that it lived only o 
flies. Remarking that there were plenty in the room, my 
wife took the bird, walked round all the windows and hei 
it close to every species of fly, large or small, that she coul 
find there. Somewhat to my surprise, it ate them all, evey 
such big things as the common house-fly. When no mor 
flies were left, the bird was restored to my keeping. [I sg 
down by the open window and put it on my knee to see if 
it would fly away. The prospect outside did not seem to 
attract it; so digging its strong little claws well into the 
rough Donegal tweed of the knickerbockers of my Norfolk 
suit, and evidently enjoying the warmth, it tucked its littl 
head under its wing and went asleep—the only time in my 
life I have had a wild bird asleep on my knee! When it 
woke up, the rain having stopped and the wind having 
fallen, I carefully disentangled its feet from my plus fours, 
took it to the window and dropped it into the air, when it 
flew straight to its parental home. Throughout our brief 
acquaintance it treated both of us as quite friendly beings, 
showing no fear of man (or woman) and no objection to 
being handled, and it was very grateful for warmth and food. 

I fear this is a long digression on martins. In our Surrey 
home there are other visitors and residents. Turtle-doves 
have nested in our tallest larch and “ purr” the livelong 
summer’s day—a most delightful and soothing sound, indie- 
ative of perfect peace of bird soul. Young blackbirds, 
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born in our spinney, come on to the balcony in search of 
food. Young great-tits, greyer than their parents and as 
yet without much sign of yellow on their breasts, keep 
hammering all day at the coco-nuts we have hung out for 
them within three or four feet of the window. Like all 
their tribe, they work in any position. It does not seem to 
matter in the least to them whether their tails or heads are 
uppermost. Ever and anon they look over the edge of the 
coco-nut to see if anything dangerous is near, and they do 
not treat us as dangerous. At times a young robin, with 
spotted breast like a diminutive song-thrush, lights on the 
balcony rail. His immature plumage suggests that our 
robin is a highly developed song-thrush. 

A long walk through the woods reveals in a_ great 
avenue of beech countless jackdaws, all calling out their 
names, and now and again the dry brown leaves of last 
year rustle beneath the tread of a shy squirrel—not the 
Canadian grey squirrel of the London parks, but the genuine 
warm-red native. Beside us a little stream, banked into 
numerous trout ponds by an earlier famous member of the 
family through whose grounds we are walking, shows every 
pond full of immature trout, rising merrily to every fly and 
easily watched in the depths of the clear water. When we 
return to our cottage home after a nine or ten-mile walk 
in sunshine and cool green shade, it is to see on out 
bull-fence a beautiful blue jay—up to some mischief, I 
have no doubt—pardonced for his thefts of cherries and even 





of eggs for his beauty of plumage. The cottagers do not s0 
readily pardon him when he devours their peas, and shoot 
him when they can. ‘He is a mischeevious bird,” they 
say. On the same bull-fence a silent and demure little 
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spotted flycatcher sits watching for his prey, catching it 
in the air—sometimes also on the ground—by most dex- 
terous and rapid twists and turns before he returns to his 
rch, and continues his hunting far into the gloaming till 
he becomes almost a ghostly shadow against the darkening 
ass and trees. Then the bats, high in air, take up the 
yrsuit and the moon, “ Queen and huntress, chaste and 
fir,” sails into the velvet blue—and all is still. 


W. M. Crook. 


Drama 
THE DYING STAGE SOCIETY 


§ there any live interest to-day in the doings of the 
Stage Socicty ? I doubt it. It is another of those 
institutions which have _ persisted beyond _ their 

time. Once—more than a quarter of a century ago—the 
Stage Society had consciousness and purpose. It was 
a champion of Mr. Bernard Shaw near the beginning of 
his dramatic career. It gave valuable performances of 
Ibsen and pioneer performances of Tchekov, and introduced 
to English audiences many mediocre foreign plays in its 
enthusiasm for a different and a better drama. 

But to-day there is no enthusiasm, and there is, probably, 
nobody connected with the Stage Society who believes that 
it matters one straw what plays are performed. If I were 
to preside at a Stage Society committee meeting I should 
make the suggestion that we should select the season’s 
plays by throwing all the titles of plays submitted each 
year into a hat, then blindfold the secretary and make 
him draw five names out of the hat. The five plays thus 
selected would not, I am sure, have greater or less signifi- 
cance than those chosen by any other method. 

An excellent example of a present-day Stage Society 
play was that given last week, Paul among the Jews, trans- 
lated from the German of Franz Werfel. Werfel is famous 
in Germany as a novelist, but even more famous as a 
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dramatist. I have read one of his novels, Verdi, and I 
have now seen one of his plays, and I am quite clear in 
my own mind about Herr Werfel. For me, and possibly 
for most of the younger gencration, he simply amounts 
to nothing at all. The very sound of his voice makes me 
tired, for with Herr Werfel, as with that other eminent 
German, Herr Emil Ludwig, it is a case of vor et preterea 
nihil. May I hope, in the form of another tag, that already 
his vor in faucibus haesit ? 

It is not true that the younger generation cares nothing 
forthe past: it simply does not believe in the past of Mr. 
Werfel’s Paul and Verdi, or Mr. Ludwig’s Napoleon and 
Jesus. It prefers to hear of the equally fictitious “ present” 
of Miss Helen Wills, Big Bill Tilden, Adolphe Menjou, 
as presented to it in the daily press in the much more 
readable form of short paragraphs. Moreover, it has a 
teal belief in Miss Helen Wills, Miss Lenglen, Mr. Tilden 
and Mr. Lacoste. They can all play tennis better than 
most other people living. We may see that with our own 
eyes. And, above all, they do no harm. Whereas with 
Napoleon, and Paul, and Jesus, and Verdi, not only is it 
impossible to understand what they were at, but they all 
seem to have done incalculable harm. 
be acquitted of being a nuisance. 


Even Verdi cannot 


In this age of transition when it is impossible to consider 
Napoleon or Paul except as phenomena to which we have 
no clue, how can a historian, biographer or novelist expect 
to interest us by what we always suspect to be a fiction ? 
No doubt it is possible for him to get all the dates right— 
although he seldom even does that—but the motives and the 
teasons for the existence of these men such as are proffered 


to us are simply unacceptable. Let us imagine a lecturer 
at the Royal Society reading a paper which explained the 
movements of the astronomical bodies by the action of 
mythological gods—Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, etc., who 
“drove” the stars and planets through the sky much as 
Monsieur Benoist drives Bugatti cars about Europe ! 
Can we see our scientists bothering to listen to such a man ? 
But in the world of literature and drama—which is made up 
of innumerable strata of human beings at all stages of 
development—it is still possible to offer the ‘* educated ” 
public explanations and interpretations of human conduct 
which have become empty and meaningless. 

Paul among the Jews is a good example of this old- 
fashioned, devitalised stuff. Any ordinary schoolboy of 
to-day taken to see this play would be bored stiff. He 
might not be able to tell you why he was bored or what was 
wrong with this drama, but he would simply not be interested 
in it. And he would not be interested because it is as dead 
as last year’s frozen mutton. The apostles, the Sanhedrin, 
the Roman governor, the soldiers, and the Jews are all 
the stock figures of innumerable ancient history books. 
They have appeared in countless novels and short stories, 
they are mere literary and dramatic dummies, and to see 
them taken out once more, reshuffled and dragged across 
the boards, is to be put to sleep. 

Paul is one of the most important figures in history, but 
the present generation wants a new Golden Bough, or 
Origin of Species to explain Paul. It will be the business 
of the historians of the future to relate all these religious 
and social phenomena in comprehensive scientific generalis- 
ations just as Copernicus, Kepler, Newton and Einstein 
have related astronomical phenomena in scientific generalis- 
ations which stand the test of experiment and observation. 
This dees not mean that there will be nothing left for the 
dramatist to do. The dramatist will have to confine 
himself to his proper role, that of a poet, a maker, a creative 
artist who brings a revelation. It is not his business to 
be a historian or a sociologist. All such belong to the 
sphere of science, not of art. It is due to the fact that the 
peoples living in Europe to-day represent almost every stage 
of human development from the tadpole stage to the adult 
Western homo sapiens stage that it is possible for bogus 
history and bogus drama to flourish among us. Fortunately: 
however, the spread of general scepticism has gone so far 
that there is a solid mass of healthy indifference in every 
European country to-day. The individuals belonging to 
this sound majority have only one criterion which they 
apply to all who come before them with a programme— 
is it amusing? If there is no present pleasure to be got 
from it, then they will look doubtfully upon any promises of 
future enjoyment. 

It is only among a small circle that the tradition of suffer- 
ing in order to enjoy persists. There you will find it possible 
to deceive people by a snobbish or a moral (is it at bottom 
the same thing?) appeal. To still 

‘You ought to like this, you will icarn to appreciate it,” 
or bluntly, “ If you don’t like this you are a barbarian.” 
But imagine trying to tell Lord Beaverbrook, or Lord 
Rothermere, that he is a barbarian! You will only flatter 
him, for it is his virtue, perhaps his only virtue. A genera- 
tion that is determined not to suffer is in an impregnable 
situation. It is proof against all charlatans and humbugs 
whose aim is to exploit mankind’s divine desire for improve- 
ment. But for the same reason it is completely at the 
mercy of the scoundrels who exploit its baseness and 
meanness. And this is why the Stage Society and al 
such societies and movements are to-day dead or moribund, 
while every month a new Plaza or Capitol or gorgeous 
combination of night-club-cinema rises magnificently 
among us, J. B.-W. 


them you can say : 
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THE BEAUTY PARLOUR 


SPRING day on Fifty-Seventh Street. The 
bright sun emphasises the angles of the straight 
buildings, the clear-cut colours of the ’buses and 

cars; in the windows of the stores goods displayed look 
dull compared to the vividness of the life on the street. 
Through the traffic a young couple dodge, laughing gaily, 
enjoying to the full the adventure of crossing a New York 
street. Outside Eleanor Rothinstein’s new beauty parlour 
they stop. Behind the window the draperies dropped 
from all corners to make angles with themselves display 
a solitary cubistic perfume bottle. The couple consult 
and enter. 

“ Madame is in conference,” the couple are informed in a 
foreign accent which should be French, but to this cynically 
sophisticated couple savours more of New York’s East 
Side. ‘‘ If Mademoiselle is a friend of Madame’s, will 
she wait; or perhaps she would like to see the new 
decoration.”” They accept the invitation. Together they 
look about and feel their vitality heightened. The freshest 
of colours, the straightest of lines, the oddest of angles, 
these are the keynotes of Uart décoralif of Madame 
Rothinstein. In this room delicate greens, in that light 
greys; on the walls mirrors of strange shapes without 
frames, pictures incomprehensible save to those whose life 
has been made full of meaning by the rejuvenating treat- 
ment of Madame. On the floor woollen carpets in light 
colours—for the pattern, modernised gargoyles from the 
parapets of Notre Dame. The furniture painted to tone 
with the room, straight lines and odd shapes again. 
For lights, flat painted glass, horizontal below the ceiling 
with invisible bulbs above. 


“Colouring too insipid,” is the remark with which 
the young man disposes of the ground floor. 

““Oh, but I like it,” says the girl. ‘“ It makes me feel 
so clean and healthy.” And with that she catches a smile 
of approval from her guide. “It is a woman’s room,” 
she says. 

Upstairs the motif is continued ; it is the second move- 
ment of the symphony. The colours are more feminine, 
delicate shades of blue and of pink. The lines more 
friendly—curves, not hostile straight lines; there is more 
drapery—long hanging curtains; the lights are kindly, 
not harsh; still freshness, cleanliness, all to inspire vigour 
and the desire for health and beauty. Small personal 
rooms each differently decorated. The young man’s 
comment is, “ Very feminine.” 

Then there appears a young madame who apparently 
requires to regain her figure somewhat affected by a 
certain recent maternal occurrence. She received Madame’s 
discreet but direct feuilleton exactly six weeks after the 
announcement. She enters the room the couple are being 
shown, and Mademoiselle commands: “ Undress, please, 
Ill be with you immediately.” The couple continue to 
admire the boudoir. Mademoiselle repeats emphatically : 
“Undress, please.” With difficulty the young lady draws 
her companion away. 

“What treatment she needs I can’t understand,” he 
says. “ Darling, couldn’t you see?” and even the modern 
young lady blushes. 

A piano can be heard. Accompanying it the male voice 
of a foreigner says emphatically, “‘ One, two and three, 
one two and three... three, one, two... two and 
three, one...” 

Mademoiselle makes her apologies, she has a client, but 
would they like to see the treatment? The young man, 
remembering the command in the boudoir, willingly 
accepts. For the second time Mademoiselle smiles, and 
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leads them towards the music. The ‘One, two and three” 
becomes louder and is now accompanied by the irregula, | 
stamp of feet. Mademoiselle opens the door and guides 
the embarrassed, but interested, couple on to a bench | 
against the wall. Smilingly she vanishes. 

The young man’s head goes round. One two and thre 
stamp, shuffle, shuffle shuffle. Quick short breaths 
wheezes, and one strong long-drawn-out intaking of breat} 
and slow exhaling. One, two, three, “now forward, slowly 
slowly, slowly.” One two and three, “forward, make it 
rhythmical, get the rhythm, one two and three . , , o, 
the toes, on the toes, raise the arms, up, up, up, one two and 
three, up, up, up, now down slowly, slowly, get the rhythm, 
get the rhythm.” Incessantly the voice keeps up with the 
music, softly, persuasively ... and ineffectively. Thi 
fine example of manhood, ex-member of the Russian ballet, 
stands before a line of a dozen men and women who woul 
become as handsome and healthy as he. Women, middle. 
aged and neurotic. Women, thin and weak. Women 
disappointed in life and making a final effort to find beauty 
and health. Women admiring their instructor and finding | 
him their ideal. Men, some best left undescribed, others 
unhealthy, emaciated and dissipated. In one-piece bathing | 
costumes they strive to imitate the graceful movements of 
the dancer as he draws his muscles taut on every limb, | 
making movements to the music, ““One two and three, | 
stamp”’. . up, up, up, on the toes, forward, forward, 
now, up, up, up, back rhythmically, rhythmically, feel the 
music, forget yourselves in the music, up, up, up, one two 
and three...” 

He stands with his back to them facing a mirror which 
covers the whole height and breadth of the wall. In it are 
reflected the dozen self-conscious seekers after health and 
beauty, painfully ugly, horribly ineffectual, maddeningly 
out of time with the music, poor specimens of humanity, 
Women too tall, men too short, women too heavy and women 
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too thin, men obscenely fat, men with women’s figures, | 


women with men’s chests. 
as spectator they become 
to be freaks at the circus. 


In the mirror to the young man 
as grotesque monstrosities fit 


He shudders, turns to 
you never had to do this. 
looks.”’ 

** Poor things,” she answers, “ let’s go.” 

Outside straight lines, odd angles, fresh colours, simpli- 
city. Behind, the one, two and three, stamp, one two and 
three . . . shuffle, shuffle, shuffle... They hurry to 
get out of hearing and to forget that unpleasantness. 
Then they burst out laughing. ‘“‘ Why, they enjoy it.” 

From behind a desk Madame gets up. Large and 
matronly. Cleverly dressed for her age, attempting in no 
way torival Fanny Ward. Except for her clothes she would 
be a common sight on the East Side; but the numerous 
rings on her fingers are real diamonds, the pearls round her 
neck were not bought at Woolworth’s, nor was her French 
accent acquired without difficulty. 

““So, Mademoiselle, I see you again...” 
praise her place. “Ah, yes. Charming, is it not? So 
modern and so inspiring. This room cost me... and 
the lamps, those I got in Paris. Very expensive. But it 
is worth it. So many customers now...” 

They take leave; are going. 

“And your companion. What a charming young man. 


ile wili join my class.) No? But he does not need it. 


his companion, “Thank God, 
No need to touch up your 


>? 


and _ they 


You are engaged . . . You will get married, yes? Then 
the nose... the straightening, it was successful? But 


it was very difficult and painful. No?” 


The young man gazes at the nose of his companion. 
* Well, Dil be damned,” he says. 
ERNEST A. DAVIES. 
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And German Authors used to set a price 


. e 

ee” | Current Literature Upon their works, according to the size. 

2 Why should a Man aske Pard f fault 
Ides j BOO KS IN GENE R AL That's in_ his pr - pict ? “ 





Teh -" ais ici “s B 
HE latest addition to the Cambridge English Classics And, therefore, a Judicious Author's Blots 
way 3 5 Are more Ingenious than his first free faults. 
ree | is Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, by Fault.” “tl Be * ta - 
ths | Samuel Butler, edited by Professor René Lamar ; _ P ie oe not, Basan often rhymed, which 
’ y . = “wh: . . Ss 7 F; - = ‘e yas » € 
ath (Cambridge University Press, 15s.). This is the third ar cs the s. hag fault ” w sepa pronounced, and 
rly yolume of Butler’s complete works, which includes all his ny " " sound fot could — for : fault * and “ thot 
“? . . y eo ‘ 66 Ro Sac? « } whe pec > 
it writings that were not included in the late A. R. Waller’s oe thought. Es and ha ‘ - ae 
; . e ‘ a ee ee ee 6 ne ? y it ; 
on editions of Hudibras (1905) and Characters and Passages ®0@ 8° ate often “is” and “ es. o Butler's ear: 
nd from Note Books (1908) in the same library ; all, that is to For why should not affected Negligence 
‘ . : i. Pass for wit here as freely as in France 
m say, Which Professor Lamar does not think apocryphal. . 
, eee P = ¢ : sounded well enough ; he could write : 
h Those who possess The Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel - , 
; "39 Id + he aw wall f th , Man of all Creatures the most Fierce and wild 
his Butler, 1732, as 1 Go, or the earlier volumes of the same That ever God Made, or the Devil spoyld, 
i , Roger PEstrange, will find much omitted from a Pe 
et, edited by a . a omit ti > neal because when he talked he said, “ spiled.” 
is new edition. cannot dispute questions of authen- . 
“ this yong: f I : " tt] led Thus the alternative open to the modern reader of Butler 
; icity W rofessor Lamar, who says that “the so-called ._ _. aaa . : ; 
6 ticity with Work . thi : , 4 ‘ J - wt is either to pronounce English with the inarticulate clumsi- 
s Works are nothing but an attempt to pass under ae ; . . 
ad Posthumous athe = 6, ad ness of Sairy Gamp, making “‘ dialug”’ rhyme with “ pug,” 
ty | the name of Butler, together with several of his works pre- ie . ait Spies ee i : 
aaa snted thle ; arg ee and with an ignoble mincing of vowel sounds, or simply to 
g | jously printed, worthless verse and prose falsely attributec . : . A 
8B SEE preety ij “ tj 2 ob the Civil accept him as a shocking rhymester. I prefer myself the first 
e ymous tracts issued in the time of the Civi re ' . , 
71 to him, ane ‘tions tl ' k to} alternative ; the verse form seems otherwise pointless. I 
ven compositions that were know iave been +“ ae peg , : 
8 Wars, nag i ssn irl Jol nee os 24 1 ot! must pronounce “ discourse,” “* diskers,”’ or there is nothing 
’ , James Shirley, Johr ‘kenhead and others. - ee: aa a : ‘> 
: yet 7 bli y» lid . “ “ le a er pointful in making it pair with ‘* whiskers ’—and even then 
sal nublishers did not secruple to print the 
a wae ee aoe | es ee oe a I am not much amused. 
e, Speeches and the Last Will and Testament of the Earl of . , ‘ 
Pembroke both in Sedley’s Poetical Works and in Butler’s 
’ . 
e Posthumous Works, shows well enough what credit they Butler had a strong harsh mind and a most ingenious 


deserved; and that the author of Hudibras will lose aptitude for grotesque comparisons, which he used with 
nothing by the fact that I have discarded so much nonsense great point in mock-heroics, 
and ribaldry sold by crafty tradesmen under his name.” 


| And like a Lobster boil’d, the Morn 
d There is a good deal of nonsense and lame rhyming in Pro- 
l 

' 


From black to red began to turn, 


: : : -. - or equally effectively in insult 
fessor Lamar’s volume, but that is not his fault ;_ it is 1 y ’ ’ 


Butler’s, and students of English literature must be grateful 
| to him for completing with great care and learning the best 
| edition which we possess, and are likely to possess, of 
Samuel Butler. 


As when Dogs set up their Tayles in Pride 

Th’ expose those Parts that Nature meant to hide. 
His work is a fine example of the broad, formidable British 
grin. It was a frontal attack upon Puritanism, pedantry, 
bigotry, affectation, favouritism, and Butler was in 
; ’ ; : nothing more British than in this: that he fell equally 
I do not find this third volume nearly as good reading as vigorously upon both Puritans and the same people 
the Characters and Passages from Note Books. It is nearly and habits which Puritans attacked. In his attacks upon 
all verse. Butler’s prose is in my opinion superior to his Puritans he used the usual weapons, jeering at them for 
verse, especially to his rougher verse, which is so plentiful absurd scrupulosity over natural and pleasant things, 
among his genuine “ remains.” He often used the same and for being humbugs 3 but the next moment. he uses a 
idea or metaphor both in prose and in verse, so we can vosehaiinty 4° Shute Sanne Gemese eran. Syren ee 
le te hag ne meaning whatever unless the Puritan point of view has 
compare them closely. For instance, in Butler’s Genuine something in it. He is typically British in wanting at once 
Remains, 1759, Vol. II., 114, we read: ‘* When he writes, to cudgel the “ kill-joys,”” and yet to be free to vilify any 
he commonly steers the Sense of his Lines by the Rhime that woman who has a lover as a whore. You will find examples 
is at the end of them, as Butchers do Calves by the Tail,” of this inconsistency in a good many authors to-day. A 
and in Hudibras, Part I., Canto I, line 468, the same thought Wr" iter who on one page betrays complete moral scepticism 
enees will on the next lash and bespatter people for “ vices ” in 
aay Mien tie wenden te a Cee which he does not believe. _Kither he has no right to his 
With which, like Ships, they steer their Courses. scepticism or none to his indignation. If he cannot give up 
the glowing pleasure of indignation and the gratification of 


. ;, contempt, he should resign the freedom of an irresponsible 
important thé rmes s be pat; “¢€ ses Rr a 5 : 
P at the rhymes should be pat ; but “ Courses scepticism; if he wants to be a free-thinker, he should 


and “ Verses ” echo well enough for Butler, who though a allow to others the benefit of doubt. The amount of 
most ingenious, was 2 most reckless, rhnymer. He seems to satire written by Mr. Facing-both-ways has always been 
have pronounced his words anyhow, and as he was probably enormous ; the reader need not be “* dowered with the scorn 
not alone in doing so, these bad rhymes throw light on of scorn” to notice it. To quote Butler himself: 


* * 1 


‘ 


I prefer the prose comparison. In satirical verse it is 


contemporary pronunciation. One gathers that “‘ nature ” The Smartest of all Libels and Lampoones 
and ‘ water ”’ rhymed, probably — being pronounced Like vermin Scratch, and Bite, but break no Bones ; 


“ 2 aa Gis ae a eee Poa 9. ein. 59 For all their Edges and their Claws are turned, 
natter and watter 3 glass and face ; foes As soon as once they are Dispised and Scornd. 
and “cows”? (probably “ foos” and ‘‘coos’’); “subdues” >, - , :; ; 
5 oe oe eee GON See ae This applies to all satires once you discover that they 
anc reduce ”’; priest ” and “ list ”’ ; praises ”? and . 


are shifting attitudes. 


eat : or “cc *9 cc 
voices” ; “interlopers * and “‘ paupers”; ‘ faults” and * * 
“thoughts’’: “fertile”? and “girdle”: “turns” ¢ ws 
ghts ” ; ertile anc girdle ”’ ; turns and ec wens i , 
“horns”: “ Christians ” Be ae 9 By the bye, the verses on ‘‘ Writers ”’ from which these 
Bs ivistians ’? and ‘“* citrons. Ts ’ : eT brags ‘ . 
a nanny ds es elie Whiad lines come end with one which is a gleam of beauty. Such 
10Se la lave to ado with ooles } Ne ° rerywy rar } Po , 
: sleams : , are Y's ; 
Must turn themselves t’ as very owles. a a ee eo Butler’s work 
Read “ _ And those that understand, are modester 
( ad ools, ) In telling truth, than Pedants, when they erre ; 
Like the French Hercules, and as strong Are most severe themsclves to all they write, 
In all the Labours of the Tongue. As Candles tremble when they give us light. 
(p “ ; 
(Pronounced tong.’’) AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 

The Peacemakers. By Avice Rircme. 

The Road to Heaven. 

Lothian Cameron. By Joun CArruTuiEers. 

Day’s End. By H. E. Bares. 
Mandrake Over 

Heinemann. 


Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 


By E. SackvitiE-WEsT. 


By Tuomas Breer. Knopf. 


Cape. 
the Water-Cairier. 
7s. 6d. 

These novels are all above the average, though to anyone 
who realises what the average novel is, this will seem but faint 
praise. ‘Twice a year, in the spring and in the autumn, the 
harsh lonely croaking of the novel reviewer becomes unnaturally 
loud. There may have been a time when writers were intimi- 
dated by this, but now they know better, and continue 
unperturbed to turn out what is expected of them, sustained by 
two fallacies: that every human being is capable of writing 
one good novel out of his own experience, and that everyone who 
has written one good novel can go on effortiessly producing 
others. The first object of a reviewer is to get people to write 
better books, and in the present state of the novel, to prevent a 
great many people from writing them at all. Let him now 
pass on to his other function, that of advising the public what to 
read. 

The Peacemakers is a story about the League of Nations 
which will appeal to all who do not like Geneva. There is no 
political element ; it is the description of a girl clerk’s effort 
to forget her lover, ‘“‘ the long struggle to accommodate life 
to the loss of love, that unparalleled campaign.” The heroine 
passes from despair to numbness, numbness to artificial interest 
in the lives of others, artificial interest to genuine sympathy ; 
then, when she has reached the final stage of self-reliance, the 
maturity of disiilusion, ‘“* dearly bought and more precious than 
innocence,” her lover comes back again. The author assures 
us that he is in time, but to those who follow the heroine’s 
sequence of emotions in the long run he will turn out to be late. 
Thus the book has a happy ending or an ending ironie and 
lifelike, according to your view of psychology. The rest of it is 
a picture of life in the League office and of the troubles of a few 
of the members, troubles which advance and recede in importance 
according to the heroine’s capacity to be interested in the 
life outside her. The mood of such a book must necessarily 
be one of undertones. We are in the backwash of tragedy, 
and Miss Ritchie has succeeded admirably in suggesting it. The 
description of life in a Geneva pension, of the jealousies of the 
office and the peculiarities of the clerks are genuine and witty, 
while the emotions of the heroine and her rare daydreams 
are beautifully described. The subject is tricky but no trace 
of self-pity or rhetoric spoils the treatment. The prose is 
sometimes rather wan, but full of passages of restrained emotional 
beauty. This is a very promising novel. 

The Road to Heaven is one of those novels that Americans seem 
to turn out by recipe, like their crook plays. Take a young 
farmer, a young boxer, a Red Indian or any attractive son of the 
soil. Put him in New York among all the literary people. Now 
listen to his fresh but vindictive summary of those clever, 
decadent, cultivated creatures who rashly ask him to their 
parties. He drinks their champagne. He tells them what he 
thinks of them. Sometimes he knocks them down. They 
have to tolerate him because the New York intelligentsia are 
always, in these books, hopelessly centred round a rich, bored, 
cruel, beautiful, witty disillusioned woman. The Myra of 
Mr. Aldous Iiuxley, the Campaspe of Mr. Carl van Vechten 
have established her type. She must have plenty of leopard 
skins and bath salts ; she must go fundamentally straight, 
however obliquely she behaves. She must have a Jacobean 
name. It is she who protects and usually finances the young 
hero until it is time for him to leave her and marry the only 
girl, the only rich girl, who comes from his home town. 

The Road to Heaven, as the title indicates, is an admirable 
exercise in the convention. This does not prevent it from being a 
sapable and amusing book. The author has been unusually 
fair to the misguided intellectuals who take, not a serpent, but a 
young bull, into their bosom. Most of the dialogue reads like 
highly efficient reporting of real types ; the hero is very much 
less of a prig than one might expect, and nearly all the clever 
people are likeable as well. Frankie (a sad falling off in names) 
isa convincing vamp, and there is quite a lot of plot for this kind 
of story. It will appeal to those who like reading about New 
York, and know only the New York which they like reading 
about. These crude, effective, ironical American novels 
very much better done than our own accounts of Bohemia. 

Lothian Cameron describes the struggle of a real lover of 
education to get his way at a provincial university. The 


are 
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atmosphere is that of the work of Mr. C. E. Montague, the 
technique is the stream-of-consciousness type of Mrs. Dallowa ‘ 
This makes rather an uneasy blend of thought and action 
especially as all the characters, however different their thoughts 
may be, think always in the same tempo and in the clipped gram. 
mar in which it has been decreed that men’s thinking shal] be 
done in novels. Cameron is a fierce middle-aged Scotch Socialis, 
who wages a vain war on the sleek controllers of the university, 
It is a spirited book; all the characters, especially the two 
women, one of whom marries Cameron, while both love him, 
are well drawn, but Cameron and his son are rather 
sentimentalised. The best thing in the book is the account of the 
intrigue over the vice-chancellorship. There is a pungent 
quality about academic disputes that makes all novels about 
schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and wrangling university senates 
strangely exciting reading. Perhaps it is only in a tea cy 
that one really can observe a storm ; perhaps the sharp scholarly 
tongues only find their medium in expressing bitterness or 
concealing disappointment. Anyhow, there is plenty of this in 
Lothian Cameron, with some good criticism of education, a 
love-interest and a madman to carry it allalong. It is a readable 
but imitative novel. and the author ends by killing off his hero 
in the midst of his difficulties, thus cutting a knot which he ought 
to have unravelled. 


Pays’ End is a book of short stories. They are very good 











indeed. All are written in the same vein, which would, in 
lesser writers, be described as poignant. Actually they are 
studies in diffidence or tenderness described with great reticence 
of style and feeling. Most short-story writers tend to fall back 
for all their stories on an especial emotion. Thus all the stories 
of Mr. Hemingway turn on hopelessness, on the fight of the 
boxer who knows he will be beaten, the escape of the criminal 
who knows he will be caught. The inevitable plays in his 
work the part which suspense, its opposite, plays in detective 
stories. Similarly Mr. Bates is interested in the obscurer forms 
of emotional breakdown—sudden panics, hastily checked ; 
silent, unnoticed crises of fear, despair misinterpreted, or the 
eternal contrast of our daydreams and our limitations. These 
he describes by delicate understatement. All his stories have 


just enough point to make a story, and soon he will be able 


to make one out of nothing at all. They mostly leave an after- 
taste of regret. It is characteristic that when there is a story 
of a channel crossing, it should be of the Styxlike transit from 
Gravesend to Rotterdam ; when a river is described, it is as it 
appears to a homesick boy spending his first night on a barge. 
The mother is shown adoring the child of whose vulgarity so far 
only the reader is aware, and the father is seen weeping in public 
houses for the death of a daughter he beat till she ran away. 
The most beautiful effects are the quiet descriptions of English 
scenery or the half-tones which reveal the distress and malaise 
of avenging youth. The author sometimes trembles on the 
verge of sentimentality, but usually his delicacy avoids it. 
Two old men have been remembering the joys of eel fishing when 
they were boys, and have decided to try it once again. They 
put the lines out in the twilight and agree to come back in the 
early morning at four. They go to bed in wild excitement : 

In the morning, at dawn, a chill hangs over the river, the water 
looks cold and like steel, and the grass, the dog-roses, and the 
honey suckle are drenched in dew. From the east to the zenith 
a cold pink light spreads reluctantly, but there is no warmth and 
the leaves shiver. Now the reeds droop, looking a dirty, dishevelled 
green and with a rustling sound shudder and sway. 

Among them, in the deep water under the willow-tree, five or 
six empty eel-lines sway backwards and forwards, first in the 
grey light, then in the rose, then in the soft early sunshine pouring 
from the blue sky. 

Birds wake, cattle pass across the meadows, in the village a bell 
rings for an early service. But along the river path nobody comes. 
Mandrake Over the Water-Carrier is more audacious in tech- 

nique. The first impression one gets is that the author is out 
to bounce the reader. The title seems fashionably obscure, the 
wrapper depicts a Russian-ballet-looking young man, the 
front page has a passage of music, most irritating of epigraphs, 
and some metaphysical quotations. In a _ short foreword, 
Doctor Theophrastus warns, greets, exasperates the reader. 
All this seems to have happened to us before, and we suddenly 
realise that we have seen it in a German film. One should not 
compare this with other novels, but see instead how it improves 
on Dr. Caligari, if the impressionist day dreams of Thea are 
an advancement on the cubist nightmares of the queen in The 
Nibelungs. We might wonder if the captions, as represented 


by the jaw-breaking periphrases of Dr. Theophrastus, could 
For the story tells itself, and as we 


not altogether be omitted. 
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read on, becomes unexpectedly interesting. It is full of the 
supernatural, which however is flung out so violently that one 
accepts it without surprise, as one is meant to. Godfrey 
Leboucher lives on a Channel island with his mother (who isn’t 
his mother), a crank father, and a dumb sister. They keep a 
mandrake. Ferris Thune arrives, another crank, with a wife 
who falls in love with Godfrey, and a half-witted daughter. Other 
islanders are Fulk Thrutcher and Bertram Glove. They are 
cranks too. All these four eiderly men are far too alike, owing 
to imperfect parturition from the brain of the author. Ferris 
and Fulk indeed are almost indistinguishable. The mandrake, 
<0 Mrs. Leboucher and the witch (there is, of course, a witch) 
think, symbolises the love that flowers between Godfrey and his 
father. To help this on Mrs. Leboucher kills herself, and the 
witch is blamed by Godfrey. Thea, the dumb sister, falls in love 
with Tamerlane, a wandering boxer. He deserts her. She goes 
to London and brings him back. She deserts him. Godfrey 
finds his reproach of the witch has turned into an image of 
himself which tries to drown him. He gives in unwillingly to 
Mrs. Thune. His father burns her house down with her and 
Tamerlane inside it. Brother and sister are free again. The 
mandrake is a sham, the homicidal image had disappeared. 
The witch is fallible. Perhaps she is Godfrey’s real mother. 
The moral of this book seems the desperate importance of 
personal relations, for which all the powers of heaven are pre- 
pared to fight, and through which the soul of the individual can 
be lost for ever. Fulk Thrutcher has a theory that human life 
is so in harmony with all that symbolises it in nature, that the 
truth lies only in finding what these symbols are. Godfrey, 
who has hitched his wagon to a mandrake, discovers this to his 
cost. Ferris Thune insists that the soul is the only true myth, 
because it implies that everybody has an essence which makes 
them different from others. Mr. Leboucher juggles with the 
signs of the zodiac (the significance of which the reader uneasily 
feels he is expected to have known from childhood). Godfrey 
is Aquarius, the water-carrier. Thea proves that it is a mistake 
for the intelligent to fall in love with bruisers. ‘* That Rousseau- 
like hatred of the intellect is false all through.” 

The whole hook is a mass of internal symbolism but it is 
impossible to see what is the symbolical truth of the whole 
story. This astrology, these symbols within symbols, make 
the characters of such universal importance that their drama 
ought in turn to symbolise some universal conclusion. Either 
it doesn’t, and is only ‘a slice of life,’ or I have been unable to 
grasp the real significance and meaning. The book is very 
carefully written and one can assume that everything in it is 
meant to be there. The wit is good and the prose excellent. 
But Mr. Sackville-West is one of those modern writers who seek 
to create a universe of their own from their own sensibility ; and 
he is likely to have to wait a bit before his readers are at home 
in it. Cyrin CONNOLLY. 


THE LIFE OF A. L. SMITH 


Arthur Lionel Smith, Master of Ballicl (1916-1924): a Biography 
and Some Reminiscences. By his Wife. Murray. 15s. 
When one is a grandmother twenty-four or so times over, one 
surely has a claim to write ‘any kind of book one likes. ‘* Mrs. 
A. L.’s” life of her husband may not be the usual sort of book 
written about a great academic figure, but, as those who know 
her will expect, it is her own. Nearly fifty years after her 
marriage she has set to work, humbly and bravely, to tell those 
who may care to know what she remembers about herself, her 
husband, her and his childhood and youth, the long years of 
their partnership, and the two generations of children who 
gathered round them. She has done it with simplicity and 

dignity and there are many who will be grateful to her. 

There are at least two kinds of shyness—one might perhaps 
call them the active sort and the passive sort. Hither kind 
may spoil a good man or woman, but without a spice of one or 
the other most people find it difficult to resist the impact of 
the years. Ilow many breezy self-confident young men have 
become monuments of self-complacency—carriers of mortal 
tedium—in later life? No doubt the thickest-skinned of 
philistines and the most massive of bores have a vein of pathetic 
self-distrust somewhere buried inside their casing : even a tor- 
toise can be made to squirm under his shell. But creatures 
which do not succeed in growing a shell at all are really easier 
to live with. Anyhow, neither the writer nor the subject of 
this book has ever been mistaken for a tortoise. Both were 
born and bred to a sort of shyness, and so it is impossible to 
think of either as old. The Master was shy, with the eager 
self-assertiveness, the passionate combativeness, of the utterly 


lonely child. The little chap who fought his way up Christ’s 
Hospital with no homegoing for year after year, stiffened by 
the dream of being some day able to help his mother and his 
stepsisters away in America, kept all his life the kind of shyness 
which dreads to be left alone, works with the door ajar and one 
ear cocked for the children’s voices, writhes at the bare thought 
of hurting other people’s feclings, and yet grows in self-defence 
a skin of irritability and contradictiveness, thirsts like a traveller 
in the desert for a chance of doing other people a kindness and 
never loses the craving for that delicious half-guilty thrill which 
comes from other people’s gratitude to those who know they 
ought not to afford to be generous. The American millionaire 
who wanted to be pitied because it was so hard for him to give, 
had his counterpart in A.L., who found it impossible to refuse, 
who could not help helping people. There is a true simplicity 
of soul and a fundamental humility about a man whose favourite 
form of self-indulgence is to do a kindness. But A.L.’s respon- 
siveness was itself a kind of fence for his reserve: it was not 
his heart that he carried on his sleeve. The friendliest of men to 
meet, the most genially aggressive of talkers, the most inspiriting 
of listeners, he was not an easy man to get to know. He often 
put you on your mettle rather than at your ease ; he could give 
you a queer feeling of being politely but ruthlessly taken to 
pieces, oiled and braced, and put together again ; he was the 
kind of man who might have been positively offensive to you, 
if you tried to thank him for saving your life, as if he were 
afraid to admit to you and to himself how terribly pleased 
he was to have done it. 

The other kind of shyness has helped in the writing of this 
as of so many other books. People whose reserve is all on the 
surface (so that instead of stimulating it represses) often find 
it easier to write than to talk. One need not be afraid of boring 
a reader who can put down a book whenever he chooses, and it 
is a comfort, when one remembers so much so vividly, to take 
the public into one’s confidence. Only the people who will not 
smile or frown in the wrong place will take the trouble to read 
on. So the Master’s wife has been able to write about him and 
about herself just as she would talk to the kind of old friend 
who is sure to be interested in what interests her. How soon 
she discovered that she had a “ natural knack with babies,” 
how frightened she was of dons when she first came to Oxford, 
how awkward it was when her father and her husband were 
both talking hard at opposite ends of the same table, how difficult 
to make the family budget balance when the spending was done 
with royal generosity by the family breadwinner, how somebody 
had to administer reproof to resident pupils who failed to 
respond, as so few did, to the inspiration of the great encourager, 
how there had to be somebody somewhere who was sometimes 
brave enough to be rude ; such things may not interest everyone, 
but they bring back memories so vivid that they write them- 
selves for those who care to have them told. So it is with Bam- 
burgh in 1864: the arrival in the warm dining-room “ smelling 
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strongly of mice as usual,” the baby of the family (of course in 
‘*Mary’s” charge) stretching and warming her little legs 
cramped by the journey, the delicious supper of fresh herrings, 
the wide shallow stairs on the way up to bed, and sleep in the 
queer little attic with its two small windows looking on to the 
Castle, and next morning the glorious sands and the statutory 
‘‘ dip” administered by a prowling and relentless father to 
little girls garbed in red ex-crinolines with the steels removed. 
So it is, too, with Bamburgh in 1919: the Master now so 
crippled with rheumatism that he can no longer wield a club, 
but eager as ever to wander off on to the course even on Sunday 
in search of lost golf balls, or some such excuse, and conse- 
quently forgetting mealtimes and everything, and vigorously 
resenting the reminders of his companions. Memories of moun- 
tains of examination papers, of pupils who shot their fingers off 
when A.L. was out dining, of picnics on the Cher, family hockey 
on the landing, of daughters’ weddings and grandchildren’s 
arrivals, of importunate callers and staunch old friends, of 
walks with Jowett and schemings with ‘*'Tab” Brassey, of 
hopes and fears, excursions and alarms, spread over the long 
years between the first Commem. in the early seventies and the 
last ** Concilium ” on February 28th, 1924—these are what the 
book chronicles ; the kind of things one cannot help remember- 
ing when one finds oneself old in years but still so very young 
in mind and heart. A book which is perfectly candid and per- 
fectly free from self-consciousness can always be a good book. 
But this book, to those who can read between the lines, has 
something more than candour and self-forgetfulness : it reveals, 
much against its writer’s will, and for all her regrets and self- 
reproaches, one main reason why the Master of Balliol won so 
rare a place in the memory of his friends and pupils. No one 
could have written it except the person who gave him for all 
his manhood what as a boy he had never had—a woman’s love. 
If it be true that men get the wives they deserve, no wonder 


A. L. is not forgotten. K. N. B. 


AN AFRICAN SOLOMON 


Cases in Akan Law. Decisions delivered by the Honourable 
Nana, Srr Orort Arra, K.B.E. Edited by J. B. Danquan, 
B.A., LL.B. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

In the French language, “inédit”’ is an adjective of high 
praise. It is justly applicable to this book, which is a collection 
of judgments, drafted in excellent English, of an African para- 
mount chief, adjudicating, according to the rules of the native 
customary law, on the disputes of his subjects. In his judgment 
delivered in the case of Kwadjo Mensa v. Kwadjo Twenefuor, on 
April 30th, 1914, His Highness said : 

Plaintiff claims £25 damages for unlawful intercourse which is 
described to be an embracement of Plaintiff's wife by Defendant. 
It is admitted by Defendant that he embraced Plaintiff's wife 
while he embraced five other women who were present at the 
time he was dancing on the street as a mark of gratitude for the 
congratulations extended to him by the women. - Plaintiff 

asserts that the Defendant, being ‘ Okra,’ or Gold-plate 

Bearer, to the Obene of Begoro, would demand satisfaction if his 

wife were treated in that manner. . . According to the Native 

Custom, a party whose wife is in amy way mishandled by another, 

must in the first instance send messengers in the usual way to 

demand satisfaction. Action dismissed. 


The decision in Daniel Mensa’s case (May 7th, 1915) appears 
to lay down an important principle: 

In this case, Plaintiff claims damages for seduction of his daughter 
by Defendant. It appears that the Plaintiff gave his consent to 
the Defendant marrying his daughter. The Defendant did not 
refuse to marry the girl, and the only difliculty that arose was 
that the Plaintiff asked Defendant to marry the girl according to 
English Law, while the Defendant chose to marry her according 
to the Native Custom. In the opinion of this Tribunal it is most 
improper to compel a young man and a young girl who had no 
desire to contract an English marriage to marry under the Ordinance. 
Marriage under the Native Custom is as good and valid as under 
the Ordinance, and considering that the Defendant’s daughter 
had chosen to be married according to the Customary Law, there 
can be no ground for this action. 

There is much talk of * fetish oaths’ and ‘“* bad medicine” ; and 
the only case in which we have noticed any reference to imported 
religious ideas is that of Akua Badu v. Hana Foriwa, where the 
defendant, plaintiff's mother-in-law, had accused her (the 
plaintiff) of stupefying her husband by putting salt in his soup 
with her left hand. Both parties being Christians, the Court 
remarks that it is “curious that they should still believe in 
things of such a superstitious nature.” Slander: £2 damages. 
Some interesting particulars of the career of the author of these 


———, 


judgments are given by the publishers. Sir Ofori Att, 
Ruler of the Akim Abuakwa, on the Gold Coast, was educate 
entirely in the colony, first at a mission school, and afterwarg, 
in a barrister’s chambers at Accra. Having been “ called to the 
Stool,” he became a paramount chief, and an unofficial membe 
of the Legislative Council. His State is now said to be both the 
most progressive of the Native States of the Colony, and at the 
same time a stronghold of native institutions. Sir Ofori, who 
came to England a few weeks ago to receive the accolade, jg 
the first African Chief to be given the honour of Knighthood, 
One can only regret that the admirable good sense which hag 
made such men and such things pessible is of so recent a growth, 
The learned will discover this book for themselves. 


Ye commend 
it to the attention of amateurs. 


COLLEY CIBBER 


The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. By 
Constable. 16s. 

We can easily understand the temptation which came over 
Miss Senior fifteen years ago to write the life of Cibber, and to 
which she very wisely yielded, with the result that lies before 
us. It is not always the great men that we want to hear about, 
Cibber was certainly not great, but we want to hear about 
him. He was assuredly very remarkable. In face of the keen 
competition of Whitehead, Pye, and Alfred Austin, he gained, 
and has kept, the rank of the worst Poet Laureate ever known, 
As a playwright he mangled Shakespeare more atrociously than 
Davenant or Tate: and as an actor he played Iago so badly 
as to be hissed off the stage. He fell out with all the great 
men of letters of his time. He was disliked by Johnson, pilloried 
by Pope, burlesqued by Fielding. Ue was as eternally and 
tiresomely vain as his own Lord Foppington, with almost as 
little to be vain of. Yet there is something one cannot help 
liking about him: and he was certainly not without ability. 
His verse may be atrocious, but his prose, especially that of 
the Apology, is pleasing enough. His immortality is not solely 
due to his position as what we may call the step-hero of the 
Dunciad: nor can the powers have been contemptible which 
made Pope ruin that poem on his account. 

Colley Cibber set up no pretensions to special virtue, but his 
plays were the first to break away from the tradition of 
indecency, and that when there was every reason to believe 
that decency would not pay. Though his tongue sometimes 
ran away with him, he bore little malice; and even against 
Pope, whom he might have been excused for hating, he showed 
no great rancour. He started life with no one to help him but 
himself, and owed his success entirely to his own exertions. 
Unlike many self-made men, he was not ungenerous to younger 
aspirants; and in the most envious of professions he was, 
perhaps through vanity, almost free from envy. Few men 
have conquered more difficulties, or lived down more persistent 
opposition. But what chiefly makes Cibber interesting is 
simply his length of days, though it was not given by the right 
hand of wisdom. He saw the meridian of Betterton, and the 
prime of Garrick; he watched the whole career of Nance 
Oldfield and Peg Woffington, and lived to see the glory of his 
own daughter-in-law. This immense range of experience, 
gained in one of the greatest eras of the stage, made him, as 
Miss Senior truly says, one of the best dramatic critics that 
ever lived. 

The Apology, though a delightful book, certainly needs a 
supplement. Vain as Cibber was, there were some things he 
seems to have been ashamed to tell; and Miss Senior does 
right to tell them. Thus he never mentions how, in the War 
of the Theatres, he for a time deserted Drury Lane and went 
over to the rival company. Nor does he say much about his 
graceless daughter Charlotte, and for some reason he never 
even names his wife, the “dear woman who,” by Charlotte’s 
evidence, ‘* was possessed of every personal charm that could 
render her attractive and amiable.’ It is this character, as 
a necessary supplement to the Apology, that makes Miss Senior’s 
book so valuable. It has, however, some faults. It tells too 
much. Old anecdotes, as familiar as garters, Miss Senior 
retails in full, as if she had just learnt them for the first time. 
Who has not heard of Doggett’s coat and badge? Surely a 
hint would have been sufficient in referring to the tale of 
Bolingbroke’s gift to Booth at the performance of Cato, or in 
noting Richardson’s story about Pope’s pretence that libels 
were his diversion ; while Dryden’s lines on Collier, here quoted 
in full, are among the best known in English literature. Nor 
has Miss Senior learnt the art of paragraphing : are 
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N this wonderful London of ours 
perhaps there is to-day no more 
wonderful thoroughfare than 
Regent Street, and here is to be 
found no more wonderful shop than 
the establishment of Austin Reed. It 
is (as it were) a Sartorial Temple 
whese the earnest seeker may find all 
that he desires—things both inside 
and intimate for his personal comfort, 
and things outer for the gracious 
offsetting of his person and delecta- 
tion of the world in general, from the 
shoe upon his foot to the hat where- 
with he crowns his manhood. 
Hither, perchance, might steal the 
most hirsute unwashed, the most 
deplorably dingy and ragged of 
tramps who, sidling unobtrusively 
within its portals, should presently 
stride boldly forth bathed, manicured, 
barbered, pedicured, smooth-shaven 
and radiantly clad from head to foot 
a being regenerate. 
Now in every great business, as in the 
mere writing of a novel, Imagination 
must (or should), and sometimes 
does, play its part, and herein, | 
venture to think, lies the Romance of 
Effort. Our temple, indeed, is pre- 
sided over and pervaded by a Genius 
of Imagination whereby the Common- 
place is so translated that the mere 
purchase of such necessary item as a 
shirt becomes the solemnly joyous 
acquisition of a garment. From an 
elaborately appointed hairdressing 
saloon on the lower ground floor 
one may be wafted gently by noiseless 
lift or (better still) may walk through 
a series of noble saloons whose hand- 
somely panelled walls, at touch of the 
deft-handed young demigod who 
attends, become open showcases 
where hang such garments as (be- 
holding) one may instantly desire. Is 
it pyjamas you seek, or shirt >—go 
aloft. And here are no unsightly 
boxes to be dragged forth and 


bumped upon littered counter—no. 





About, one stand elegant air-tight 
cases (such as you shall find in 
museums, preserving some precious 
relic of honoured antiquity), in which 
cases repose the articles you seek, not 
jumbled or even crowded together, 
but each in its just and appointed 
place, wooing your choice. 

And, moreover—there is the corner 
of a drawing-room wherein are chairs 
and divans voluptuously soft, a place 
shut in from the garish light of day 
where the sombre yet dignified 
swallow-tail or less stately dinner 
jacket may be essayed in its proper 
and natural environment—thus before 
purchasing, one may taste (as it were) 
orsense one’s garments—Imagination, 
my masters! Here, perhaps, is one of 
the fundamental secrets of all success. 
Thus, even I, standing upon this 
velvet carpet beneaththesecunningly- 
shaded lights and surrounded by this 
magic atmosphere, |—even I myself 
—was seized of sudden fierce desire 
to buy mea full evening kit, there and 
then, with some vague hope that in 
such surroundings I might feel within 
myself at last something of that 
elegant distinction | have so often ad- 
mired in others—Oh, Imagination ! 
And yet all this is but the material 
thing—it is merely a super-shop 
where one may buy socks—But, by 
reason of Austin Reed, the presiding 
Genius, this shop becomes much 
more than this, it is indeed, and I 
prophesy will become ever more so, 
a Mecca where, at certain seasons, 
pilgrims will repair to perform the 
solemn rite of purchase—from socks 
to neckties for the behoof of them- 
selves and their own particular world. 
Mr. Austin Reed is a pioneer of How 
To Do It; he has glorified the 
commonplace, he has dignified a 
branch of British trade, and hence, 
I venture to think, has earned the 
abiding respect of all Britons, and of 
one in particular— 
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solitary emphasis, like the cat that walked by himself, or like 
a page of Victor Hugo, to the needless irritation of the reader. 

The arrangement is not always straightforward, and the book 
is often more like a rag-bag of ill-assorted facts than like a con- 
nected biography. There are a few attempts at picturesque 
writing which do not succeed, and some strange pieces of English. 
Speaking of the descent of the Earls of Derwentwater from Mary 
Davis, Miss Senior says (p. 17): ‘* From such fine issues is our 
aristocracy sprung.’ Some of the trouble obviously arises 
from the endeavour, plainly futile, to tell the story of Cibber’s 
life and times. ‘To give the history of the years from 1671 to 
1757 would take a good number of volumes. 

There are a few very trifling errors. ‘“‘ Scum” or Cardonnell 
Goodman was arrested in 1695 Old Style, that is in 1696 New 
Style (p. 22). What is meant by saying (p. 27) that Dr. Johnson 
died three years after 1792 (he died in 1784) we do not under- 
stand. Husdon (p. 115) is generally spelt Eusden. In spite of 
the stupid reconstruction of the Dunciad, in which Pope’s spite 
led him to depose Theobald from the throne and put Cibber 
most incongruously in his place, we should not call it, even 
in its later form, a “ crazy structure” (p. 142): nor can we 
wish, with Miss Senior, that the poet, instead of spending his 
last days in furbishing up his satire, had devoted them to elon- 
gating The Dying Christian to his Soul. 

But enough of these perhaps captious criticisms. The book is 
interesting, and almost crammed full of very good things. It 
shows many signs of real research, particularly in its references 
to the almost inaccessible memoirs of Charlotte Clarke and 
Susannah Cibber. The appendices are valuable: we welcome 
the ‘** Statement of Accounts” of the egregious Rich, and the 
list of parts played by Cibber. Miss Senior has also done well to 
give us the ever-famous Birthday Ode of 1781 : 

Let our publick high spirits be raised 
to our Height, 
Yet our Prince, in that Virtue, will 
lead *em. 
From our Welfare, he knows, that his 
Glory’s more bright. 
As obedience enlarges our Freedom. 
Most welcome of all, to the majority of readers, will be the com- 
plete reprint of The Careless Husband, which seems to us Cibber’s 
best play and certainly gives a better idea of his powers than 
She Wowd and She Wowd not, which was chosen by Ada Rehan 
for revival not many years since. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 
Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle. By Exvizasetn Drew. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It will soon be fifty years since the stormy domesticities of the 
small house in Cheyne Row became matter of public controversy, 
in the first instance through the tragic blunder of James Anthony 
Froude, who was described by Carlyle as his ‘* kind, considerate, 
and ever-faithful friend.” Froude as biographer has had 
something more than his proper share of reprobation, for, 
after all, there is one thing that should be remembered to his 
credit: among English authors of official Lives he was the 
earliest to set himself avowedly against the practice of compiling 
a conventional eulogy of the subject. His iniquity lay, not in 
his revelation of disagreeable facts about the Carlyles, but in his 
treatment of the documents entrusted to his care. As the 
result of his handling of the letters and memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, that astonishing woman has been, ever since the year of 
Carlyle’s death, not so much a subject as a battleground. Miss 
Elizabeth Drew writes: 

Because Froude made her out an Amelia Sedley, Mr. Alexander 

Carlyle makes Carlyle out like the hero of The Idylls of the King ; 

because Froude paints Carlyle as an irritable egotist, Sir James 

Crichton-Browne paints Jane as a hypochondriacal neurotic; 
because Froude accepted Miss Geraldine Jewsbury’s stories of 

Jane’s unhappiness as evidence, Mr. D. A. Wilson accepts second- 

and even third-hand stories of her physical and moral blemishes 

as evidence. 
Exactly ; and so it has gone on, until the other day, when Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, in a short study of Carlyle as historian, enun- 
ciated the view that Jane Welsh’s marriage must be counted a 
disaster since it involved the sacrifice of a wonderful woman of 
letters. The discussion has generally been violent ; 
supposed to have been exhaustive. 
fact : 


it was 
Yet here is a surprising 
Miss Drew finds herself provided with a subject still 
fresh, for hitherto no competent woman writer has thought it 
worth while to work over the voluminous records for the purpose 
of drawing an objective portrait of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Miss 
Drew has done this most successfully. 


Carlyle suffered from a miserably divided will during all the 


———— 


years that followed the death of his wife. He strove in anguish 
to make amends to her memory, and that, obviously, he could 
not do except by writing about her. The beautiful sketch in his 
Reminiscences can only have been composed with the idea of 
publication ; but Carlyle was frightened by its intimacy, ang 
for his literary executors he left this word: ‘* I solemnly forbiq 
them, each and all, to publish this Bit of Writing as it stands 
here,” adding that publication must in any case be out of the 
question, since the “fit editing ’’ of perhaps nine-tenths of jt 
would not be possible when he had gone. Froude, as all readers 
of the Life remember, made an elaborate defence of himself in 
the preface, but he omitted to cite this crucial admonition. He 
had persuaded himself that the written words, whieh to 
Carlyle’s own friends seemed unmistakable, had been superseded 
by later conversations, in which the old man had told him to 
use his discretion. We may admit that there was an extraor- 
dinary temptation for Froude in the wealth of material left in 
his hands ; but he cannot be absolved as regards Mrs. Carlyle’s 
love-letters. ‘‘ Let no third party read them,” Carlyle had 
written; “let no printing of them, nor of any part of 
them, be even thought of by those who love me.” If that 


is not final, there is no such thing as finality in a testamentary 
order. 


Miss Drew begins by disposing of certain legends of Jane 
Welsh’s girlhood. Mrs. Basil Montagu (whose name is wrongly 
spelt throughout the book) was mainly responsible for spreading 
the myth that she was heart-broken by an early attachment to 
Edward Irving. Froude believed the story and described 
her acceptance of Carlyle as a deliberate taking of the 
second best. Miss Drew goes carefully into the incident. Jane, 
it is clear, got over her infatuation easily enough, and Irving’s 
migration to London did not cause her any unhappiness, for she 
was then occupied with George Rennie, nephew of the architect 
of Waterloo Bridge. Miss Drew is sharper than usual in her 
comments upon Froude when she comes to deal with his attitude 
towards Carlyle and Jane Welsh as they approached marriage, 
in 1826. Although writing with the love-letters before him, 
Froude convinced himself that there was no feeling on either 
side that could rightly be called love. He was wrong there, as 
so often ; but the letters undoubtedly reveal a relationship that 
could not be regarded as coming within the limits of any love 
romance in that most romantic age. Carlyle and Jane Welsh 
had known one another for six years—that is, since her nine- 
teenth year. Both were aware that marriage for them could 
not be anything but a perilous adventure, and they were afraid 
of it. He had a fair enough measure of her gifts and faults, 
while she knew the frequency and terror of his black fits. He 
was poor, arrogant, uncouth, and without worldly prospects. 
But she had come thus early to recognise his extraordinary 
qualities and to believe in his future. Probably she was dimly 
aware, as he was, not dimly, of her capacity for devotion. Mrs. 
Welsh and her daughter were inclined to exaggerate their social 
standing. According to the local belief Jane was an heiress, but 
that was not so. Their means were small. At Haddington 
their position was good ; but Scotland was the land of the poor 
scholar, and as Carlyle had earned in Edinburgh the friendship 
of Francis Jeffrey and some of his associates, he was already 
entering a society much more important than that to which 
“the Rose of Haddington ” was accustomed. There, however, 
it was: the two poor souls, as Carlyle would have said, were 
fronting the Immensities together, and if Jane Welsh dreamed 
of happiness, it is quite certain that Carlyle, with Teufelsdrockh 
seething within him, had no such dreams. In after years Jane 
said she married for ambition, and had been made to pay the 
price. 

They began brightly enough. The brilliant girl proved to be 
a perfect wife. Describing her to his mother, who took Jane 
beautifully to her heart, Carlyle made use of all the adjectives 
that he knew would commend her to the simple farm folk in 
Dumfriesshire. There followed the lonely spell at Craigen- 
puttock, where, Jane had declared, she would never consent to 
be immured. Not Froude alone, but all those who wrote 
about the Carlyles with personal knowledge, believed that 
the six years there were a terrible ordeal for Jane Carlyle. 
Miss Drew argues, rather unconvincingly, that they were all 
wrong. Certainly Jane Carlyle was not a drudge at Craigen- 
puttock ; but she was married to a self-absorbed man of genius, 
who had never questioned the duty of wifely subjection. They 
were poor, and making no headway. And the woman was 


young, ambitious, of eager intelligence, born for social success, 
endowed with a gift of dramatising herself and a power of 


expression that enabled her to make comedy or tragedy out 
of anything. 
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The Publisher’s observatiu..: 

The demand for this historical 
romance during its first week necessi- 
tated a printing of 10,000 copies. It 
covers 500 pages and we believe that no 
one would wish to have it curtailed by 
even one sentence. 
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A Bookseller’s opinion: 

“T have not the slightest hesitation 
in applying to this book that much 
abused word great. If it is possible to 
sell books on their merit, ‘General 
Crack’ should more than justify your 
well-founded expectations.” 


A Critic’s judgment: 

“A splendid romance, as strong in 
character as it is in action. General 
Crack, the dominant soldier secretly 
nursing an idyllic passion, makes a mag- 
nificent hero, and Leopold, for all his 
treachery and weakness, has the tragic 
dignity of a victim of fate. The writing 
of the book is admirable, too, rising easily 
to every occasion. I have read few books 
lately that combine so many merits.” — 
Horace Thorogood in the Ev. Standard. 


A Reader in a letter to the author: 

“Twice in a fairly long life have I 
felt that I must send congratulatory let- 
ters to authors. The first time was in 
1893 after reading Gissing’s New Grub 
Street and the next in 1898 after reading 
The Nigger of the Narcissus. None of 
the hundreds of volumes I have read 
since then has moved me so much as 
‘General Crack.” “Tis superb work. I 
could not put it down until I finished it. 
Please accept a stranger's heartiest con- 
gratulations.” 
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When the scene changed, in 1834, to Chelsea, Carlyle 
became a great man, and Jane learned in her middle thirties what 
it was to be the wife of a man admired for his genius and cultivated 
on account of his eccentricity. In Victorian London there was 
nothing more extraordinary, or more honourable, than the 
position made for themselves by the Carlyles. 
Scotch and did not make concessions. Jane Carlyle, for example, 
refused to wear a crinoline. They gave no dinners, and there 
is record of only one evening party. But, as Thackeray said, 
all London went to Cheyne Row, went for the talk, and heard 
the very best, though Mrs. Carlyle’s vivid stories might be 
too long and detailed. Tea and biscuits were served at seven 
o’clock and the guests stayed as long as they pleased. They 
could all guess at the troubled ménage behind the open door. 
Mrs. Carlyle, who had unlimited contempt for London 


ways, prided herself upon upholding her rigorous northern 


standards in housekeeping; but she was both ignorant and 
obstinate. 


She was furious when Lady Ashburton said she 
knew nothing about diet. It was true. Carlyle in such things 
was absurd; but if he had not been, his wife would not have 
known what to provide. They suffered from nearly all the 
bodily ills, and destroyed the last remnants of health with 
drugs. Domestic hygiene in the middle of last century was not 
much to speak of, but even so, the habits of the Carlyles were 
appalling. Carlyle, said Jane, should have had “a strong- 
minded woman ”’ for wife, ** with a perfectly sound liver, plenty 
of solid fat, and mirth and good-humour world without end.” 
If that had been his fortune, he might at least have been sensibly 
fed and dosed. 

In her careful and animated retelling of the story Miss Drew 
holds the balance even on the whole, though it tilts as the years 
pass in favour of Carlyle. He seldom failed, she thinks, in 
understanding, and never in tenderness. His wife was always 
rebellious ; could not accept her position, was never sufficiently 
occupied. Her beauty faded quickly ; her health was shattered 
after an early climacteric, and for years she suffered unendurable 
pain. The bitter things she said and wrote, not only to her 
husband, but about him to her friends, are the hardest to forgive, 
but we may agree with Miss Drew in finding physical reason for 
them. There remains the familiar and fashionable explanation, 
in the theory of Carlyle’s sexual impotence. Since that matter, 
too, has been debated for a quarter of a century, Miss Drew 
necessarily gives it serious consideration. In the end, she sides 
with the Carlyleans against Froude. She should have done so 
without reference to the fantastic memories of Mr. Frank Harris. 
When all is said, we are driven to the feeling that Carlyle without 
his wife, and without the milieu of Cheyne Row, would be 
unimaginable. 


They remained 


THE TWELVE ISLANDS 


Italy's Aegean Possessions. 


By C. D. Boorn and IsaBeLLe 
BripcE Boorn. 


Arrowsmith. 16s. 

A well-digested mass of information, legendary, classical, and 
medieval, on Rhodes and the adjacent isles of the Southern 
Sporades is given here in the space of 820 pages. There is 
nothing new in this, but the second part, ‘* Historical and 
Political,” is of value for those who want to know what has 
happened to the islands since 1912. It is a full and impartial 
statement. 

When General Ameglio landed with the forces under his 
command at Rhodes he declared that he came as a deliverer, 
not as an enemy: ‘‘ You may place the same reliance on my 
words as in the Gospel.” The Dodecanesians were overjoyed. 
They held a Congress at Patmos, composed of delegates from 
each of the Twelve Islands, and proclaimed their autonomy 
‘** based on the verbal statement of General Ameglio.” They 
also gave expression to ‘the permanent national wish to be 
united to the Mother Country, Greece.” aided by the goodwill 
of their ‘“‘ benefactress, Italy.” Their joy was short-lived. The 
Congress was speedily followed by the arrest of some of the 
delegates and the prohibition of all further public meetings. 
This was the first taste of the quality of their deliverance. They 
had not long to wait for other samples. The Turkish yoke had 
been light. From 1522, when Sultan Suleiman drove away the 
Knights of St. John from Rhodes, to 1912, a period of 390 years, 
the islanders had enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. Sulei- 
man did not trouble about the internal affairs of the islands, 
but left the people to manage for themselves. The only thing 
they had to do was to pay a light tax, the Maktou, and this they 
apportioned and collected themselves. The inhabitants of the 
smaller islands never saw a Turk from one year’s end to another, 
There were small Turkish garrisons at Rhodes and Cos. The 





Vali at Rhodes governed with the aid of a council, whose 
members were elected by the various communities composing 
the population—Turks, Jews, and Greeks. Rhodes alone had 
a Jewish population as it has to-day, some 4,000 souls. 
counted a small Turkish population of about 2,000. The 
figures in 1912 were 2,023. The rest of the islands were purely 
Greek as now, and indeed, as Rhodes itself is outside the city, 
The Government was carried on by j 
—Councils of Nlders, elected by 
number of members was_ usually 
dent. Every town and_ every 
council, whose powers were wide. It was a court of justice; 
it administered the schools, appointing the teaching 
staff, looked after the roads and sanitation, and prepared 
every year a budget of expenditure, paying all public officers, 
of whom the pharmacist was one. It was thus at the same 
time a judicial body, a Cabinet, and a Treasury. So the 
islanders governed themselves fairly well for 400 years. Their 
elementary schools were efficient, and there was no illiteracy. 

Now there is no elected municipal council at Rhodes. It has 
been replaced by the Governor and his staff. The schools are 
under an Italian inspector armed with plenary powers: a 
good many of them are closed; in others, efficient and well- 
liked teachers have been replaced by men who pretend to 
favour the Italian occupation and are willing to spy on the 
parents of the children. The forcing of the Italian language 
on the elementary schools has met with much opposition. It is 
felt that the children should learn their own language, Greek 
first ; but Greek to the Italian officials is a red rag to a bull. 
School children in a village of Rhodes who were overheard 
singing the Greek hymn were beaten and imprisoned for a night. 
Blue and white, the national Greek colours, are banned. People 
who have employed those hues in decoration have to repaint 
their houses. Everyone must remain uncovered at the sound 
of the sunset gun until the Italian flag is lowered. Italians 
must be saluted in Fascist fashion, by raising the arm. Well- 
dressed strangers are often saluted in this way on the road, 
lest they should be Italians, for infractions are met by severe 
punishment. Greek newspapers are banned, letters are strictly 
censored. There is a horde of paid spies; every commandant 
of a district is bound to furnish secret information as to the 
conduct and policy of the inhabitants. People may be exiled 
without a reason being given. Land is expropriated on the 
pretence of public interests and a vile price given for it. These 
are not a tithe of the sufferings inflicted on a worthy people, 
who might ery with reason, ‘* Give us the Turks again.” But 
they do not. Their aspirations are constant towards union with 
Greece, for blood is thicker than water, and the Ionian ancestors 
of these people preceded Athens in arts and philosophy and 
evolved the idea of the city state. The Italians are turning 
Rhodes and Leros into a miniature Gibraltar. There can 
be no doubt as to their determination to keep the islands, 
though that is no reason why they should treat their inhabitants 
harshly. As the authors of this book say, there are many liberal 
minds in Italy outside Fascismo. Their turn may come. 


Cos 


the Demogerontia 
manhood suffrage. The 
twelve, with a Presi- 
rural district had its 


PIONEERS ALL 
he Top of the World. By H. P. Ler. Lane. 8s. 6d. 
Cannibal Jack. By Witii1am Diarea. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Baghdad in Bygone Days. By C. M. ALEXANDER. Murray. 16s. 


These three books are poles asunder in more senses than the 
geographical, but they stand out together in a publishing season 
in which there have been fewer good travel and adventure books 
than usual. The first deals with the present day ; the others 
take us back a hundred years. One comes to us direct, but 
with the others we have as intermediaries an editor and a 
biographer respectively. All three are entertaining and show 
us not only out-of-the-way parts of the earth, but human nature 
in unusual circumstances. 

Policing the Top of the World gives a less characteristic view 
of police than of polar regions ; it has nothing in common with 
the duties of a London constable. The author is, or was, a 
private in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Veteran readers 
of boys’ stories will recognise this force better under its former 
title of the North-West Mounted Police. True to its pioneering 
traditions, it established posts a few years ago in remote territories 
far north of the Arctic Circle and the author was one of three men 
selected to serve in Ellesmere Land. This is an ice-covered 


Policing 


island of 76,000 square miles, but as it was entirely uninhabited, 
even by Eskimos, it is not clear why policing was necessary. 
It is within four hundred miles of the North Pole; no white 
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man had visited it for over twenty years; the maps were 
inaccurate and the coast line was largely unsurveyed. Once 
the party were there they were cut off entirely from the world 
until a ship could force a passage through the pack ice a year 
later. For two years the author and his colleagues remained 
at their post, and his book is a well-written account of their 
experiences. Many times they only narrowly escaped death ; 
but their worst ordeal was in their second winter when their 
hut was destroyed by fire. This happened during a terrific 
blizzard. There was no water inside their hut, the fire extin- 
guishers were frozen, and all that could be done was to cut a 
hole through the roof and throw down blocks of snow from the 
outside. But the fire was beyond control and was made worse 
by the coal store catching alight. Salvage was impossible 
because of the blinding snowstorm, and almost all the equipment 
was lost. Mr. Lee describes this and other exciting episodes 
vividly, but without thrill-mongering. We have no knowledge 
of his method, but obviously he must have kept a journal from 
which the book has been compiled, for his impressions are fresh, 
his writing is always to the point, and a reasonable balance has 
been kept between summarised narrative and day-to-day detail. 

This however cannot be said of the second book. Cannibal 
Jack is often vague and is deficient in concrete facts. It is 
frequently long-winded. But it has compensatory features and, 
though as autobiography it is only a fragment, the personality 
of the author makes it interesting. We find ourselves looking for 
clues to his antecedents and mental make-up. If we are denied 
them, it is because precision in this respect is ex hypothesi 
impossible. The book purports to be written from memories 
of events forty years and more after they happened—and the 
author’s habits of life (if we are to believe him) were not con- 
ducive to accuracy of recollection. He appears to have been a 
South Seas pioneer of sorts, who swindled natives, lived as 
one of them, took their women as wives, and fought and drank 
hard wherever the twin paths of appetite and profit led. We are 
told that when he was an old man he wrote the story of his life 
and filled nineteen manuscript volumes. No trace of these 
exists. All that we have are extracts said to have been made by 
himself from three of the volumes and given in 1889 to the Rev. 
J. Hadfield, a missionary who appears to have edited them for 
the purpose of this book. They reveal a genial scoundrel who, 
if half of what he tells us is true, is more agreeably met with in 
these pages than he would have been in real life. 

With Baghdad in Bygone Days we are once more in the world of 
carefully recorded facts, for the book is based on journals and 
correspondence of the period with which it deals. It is a bio- 
graphy of the Claudius Rich, diplomat, archzologist, traveller 
and linguist to whom Byron alludes in Don Juan : 

Because they can’t find out the very spot 

Of that same Babel, or because they won’t 

(Though Claudius Rich, Esquire, some bricks has got, 
And written lately two memoirs upon’t). 





Rich had an unusual career and was a man of remarkable talents 
and personal charm. As a boy he showed an extraordinary 
aptitude for oriental languages. When he was being examined 
for a cadetship in the East India Company his abilities were so 
marked that he was at once appointed secretary to the British 
Consul in Egypt. Later he went to Bombay, where he married 
the daughter of Sir James Mackintosh. He was British Resident 
at Baghdad when he was twenty-two, and for thirteen years 
until his death of cholera he and his young wife—they were a 
singularly devoted and lovable couple—handled affairs of State, 
entertained notahilities, engaged in expeditions of danger and 
hardship, explored the sites of Babylon and Nineveh and crowded 
their lives with the fullest possible interests instead of dully 
waiting for transfer or recall. They were pioneers who do not 
deserve to be forgotten, and readers who turn to this tribute to 
their memory will be amply repaid by its many interesting 
glimpses of people and places. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


St. Martin of Tours. By Mary Carouine Watt. Sands. 6s. 


Lives of saints, except of quite modern ones like Loyola, are for 
the most part shrouded in mystery or mystification. To this rule 
Martin of Tours, one of the chief glories of Christian France, is to 
some extent an exception. It is true that a vast body of legend 
grew up round his name, but his first biographer, Sulpicius Severus, 
was not only his close personal friend, and therefore acquainted with 
the actual details of his life, but a man whose integrity there seems 
no reason to call in question : his chronicle, one of the earliest relating 
to the history of France, is regarded by critics as reasonably reliable. 
M. Paul Monceaux at any rate thinks it so. He has translated into 


——— 


French (which Miss Watt has put into English) all that Sulpiciys 
Severus wrote about the famous Bishop of Tours, and has Prefaced 
the whole with a long and interesting introduction. Those Writin 

consist of the separate biography, a relevant passage from the 
chronicle, three letters, and a series of dialogues, in which Sulpiciys 
somewhat in the manner of a mediwval Landor, dramatised a variety 
of edifying incidents in his hero’s career. These last are vivid anq 
direct, and, though perhaps their chief interest is for the hagiologist 
there is no reason to doubt, from this translation of a translation, 
that the Latin of Sulpicius deserves M. Monceaux’s praises, St 
Martin, whether we accept his miracles or not, was beyond question 
an important historical figure, and it is interesting to recall that le 
was an early example of the conscientious objector. One rather 
wonders why the name of Miss Watts, whose labours have bee, 
confined to translation, should be printed on the title-page so mug 
more prominently than the names of Sulpicius and M. Monceaux, 


The Following Feet. By Norman VENNER. Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. Venner has a happy knack of introducing fantasy into everyday 
life. This story deals with a few months in the life of an ex-officer 
and prosperous greengrocer who inherits a thousand pounds and js 
simultaneously told that he has only six months to live. He there. 
upon clears up his affairs, sells his business and, with his thousand 
pounds in a belt, sallies forth to greet life in the raw. He meets with 
love and hate and cruelty and danger and charity, and dies successfully, 


The Bellamy Trial. 
7s. 6d. 


The Missing Partners. By Henry Wapr. Constable. 7s. 6d, 
The Man with the Dark Beard. By ANNiz Haynes. Lane. 7s. 6d, 


Here are three murder mysteries, of more than average merit, 
which together illustrate the difficulty of reaching excellence in this 
type of fiction. The Bellamy Trial is in effect the verbatim report 
of a trial for murder in the United States. Susan Ives and Stephen 
Bellamy stand accused of the murder of Stephen’s wife, who, it was 
alleged, had had an affair with Susan’s husband. Witness after 
witness, including the accused, is examined and cross-examined, and 
the case sways to and fro, keeping the reader in excitement until the 
verdict is given. It is an interesting experiment in realism. The 
Missing Partners, too, is more or less realistic in treatment, though the 
conspiracy which leads to the arrest of a man for the alleged murder 
of his partner is over-subtle, and the intrusion of the amateur 
detective element is, as usual, unconvincing. Nevertheless, it is a 
good and gripping story. The Man with the Dark Beard deals 
with the murder of a medical man, who has just revealed to a lawyer 
friend the accidental discovery of a serious crime, and has quarrelled 
with his assistant, who is his daughter’s lover. Thereafter the story 
runs on more or less sentimental lines, with another murder to com- 
plicate the issue, until the culprit is laid by the heels. Miss Haynes 
has done better work, but, even so, lovers of detective fiction will 
find the book readable. 


By Frances Noyes Harr. Heinemann, 


The Letters of Robert Burns. 
Lane. 6s. 

From the final edition of the Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
edited by Robert Chambers and revised by Dr. William Wallace, 
Mr. Brimley Johnson has selected another bouquet for his series of 
letters of great men. His introduction explains Burns the “‘ plough- 
man poet,” even a little apologises for him, and outlines his career. 
The letters chosen are varied and representative. Mr. Johnson has, 
as usual, done his work efficiently, if without distinction. But it is 
doubtful whether Burns repays this kind of treatment. He was not 
a letter writer par excellence. If one were interested in the poet, one 
would read his letters to know the man; and it is to admirers of 
Burns who do not possess Chambers’s book that this volume will 
appeal. But it is very improbable that any selection, however 
careful, however brilliantly introduced, would arouse interest in one 
to whom Tam o’ Shanier or the lyrics say nothing, or in one who has 
avoided reading Burns altogether because of his dialect. 


Selected by R. Brimtey Jonnson. 


A Concise Dictionary of Irish Biography. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


If Ireland, like Israel, is rather given to stoning her prophets in life, 
she makes amends by the energy with which she sings their praises 
once they are safely buried out of sight. But tenacious as the Irish 
popular memory is, not a few of the worthies who figure in Dr. Crone’s 
potted biographies are to the present generation no more than shadows 
of a shade. In alphabetical order they make a queer jumble—Gaelic 
warriors elbowing Peninsular veterans, precise Protestant clergymen 
rubbing shoulders with down-at-heel poets like O’Tuomy, whose 
public-house at Limerick was the gathering-place of the Munster 
bards; fifth century St. Ita who took her name ‘“‘to signify the thirst 
she had for the love of God,” side by side with the Earl of Iveagh, 
whose peerage was the reward for quenching thirsts of another kind 
with what Mr. Saintsbury rightly describes as “‘ that noble liquor, 
Guinness.”” Twenty lines devoted to the brothers Despard sum up 


By Joun S. Crone, M.R.LA. 


not a little of the tragic romance of Irish history. One, after serving 
in twenty-four engagements, died a general in the British service, the 
other, tersely labelled ‘‘ conspirator,” was executed for high treason 
Circumscribed as Dr. Crone is by the limitations in which 





in 1803. 
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“ A powerful plea, with practical suggestions, for the applica- | 
tion of eugenic treatment to the body politic. ... The author | 
denounces the dangerous fallacies of humanitarian sentiment 
and socialistic legislation, which, by enabling the unfit to 
swamp the fit, are weakening the strong arm of the British 
race... . Most of his argument must be convincing, I think, 
to unprejudiced minds, and, at any rate, merits the closest 
consideration.” —The Illustrated London News, 

“The author’s ideas emerge from a coherent system of social 
and biological theory, which, while likely to provoke disagree- 
ment, bespeaks original and vigorous thought. The book would 
be read with profit by those medical men unfamiliar with the 
aims and principles of eugenics.”"—The Lancet. 

“Mr. Armstrong ... is very much in earnest, and is anxious 
to see a Eugenic Settlement founded. . . . His bock has the 
attraction of being highly controversial . . .”-—The Bookman. 
“Many readers will be interested, even if they find themselves 
unable to feel so sure of their own conclusions on a subject 
which bristles with debatable points of very serious conse- 
quence.” —Discovery. 

“Many able authorities on industrial economics are reaching 
the disquieting conclusion that the system (national unemploy- 
ment insurance) is an active cause of the persistent unemploy- 
ment which is troubling the british more than any other State. 
The subject is dealt with in a suggestive manner in THE 





SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST....In Mr. Armstrong’s 





LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 46, Bernard Street, W.C. 1 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 


By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG 


net 


“ Philanthropists ought to learn that by their efforts they may be continually helping to defeat the very aims 
which they have in view” are words that have been used by Major Leonard Darwin, and Mr. Armstrong 
emphasizes the truth of this saying. 


SOME PRESS GPINIONS 


analysis it is made abundantly clear that unemployment has 
everywhere risen with the provision of relief for it... .” — 
—The Dundee Courter. 
“We may say at once that ‘The Survival of the Unfittest,’ by 
Charles Wicksteed Armstrong, is a book to be read and con- 
sidered. Whether one agrees with the author’s conclusions or 
not, one respects the frankness with which he voices unorthodox 
views, for he denounces in no feeble language such institu- 
tions as the stigma of unmarried mothers, and, above all, our 
custom of preserving the physically unfit and allowing the 
mentally unfit to marry and have children.”—Daily Herald 
“ A book which will provoke much criticism and yet is deserv- 
ing of thoughtful perusal. ... The author shows how ‘social 
reform’ schemes are based upon dangerous fallacies of reason- 
ing and are leading to catastrophe. He demonstrates power- 
fully how legislators have yet to learn that by their laws they 
may defeat the very ends that they are put in Parliament to 
serve. He outlines a new moral code, and presents a fascinat- 
ing scheme for the establishment of a Eugenic Settlement... . 
While the author’s views may at first sight appear to be too 
idealistic, we hope his book will not be set aside as the work 
of a crank, as many of the arguments submitted are worthy of 
careful consideration.”—Medical Times. 
“. . . the book is a clear and vigorous piece of writing admir- 
ably adapted to its professed object of introducing the 
man in the street to eugenics.”—Eugenics Review. 
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CRUISE 


THE GREAT EVENT OF THE SEASON 


Tentative reservations for individual or party requirements are now being 
made to secure the best accommodation, at prices desired, in the Canadian 
Pacific Liner 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


DREAM SHIP OF CRUISES. Specially built for the Tropics 
Oil Burner, 22,000 tons, from Southampton, November 14th, on a 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Without Change of Steamship. 

36,668 miles, 164 days, including 67 days ashore, from £427. 
Fares include best available motor-cars, special trains, best hotels and 
meals, services of guides, sna gr dragomans, etc., and gratuities 

on shore. 


Visiting Canada, America, Mediterranean, Palestine, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Java, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Spain, Philippine 
Islands, China, Japan, Honolulu, Panama Canal, Cuba, etc. 


Ladies and young people journeying alone can travel in perfect safety and 
comfort, as the Canadian Pacific acts as host and guide. 


ONE MANAGEMENT SHIP AND SHORE. 
Apply Cruise Department: 


Canadian Pacific 


62-5 CHARING CROSS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Or Local Agents everywhere. 
When travelling carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques. 








Winlov Cruises 


January to April, 1929, by the 


famous 20,009 ton cruising liner 


“LACONIA” 


from Southampton 


WEST INDIES 
Jan, 19—39 days—from 90 gns 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Mar, 2—23 days—from 45 gns 


ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
and NORTH AFRICA 
Mar 28—16 days—from 30 gne 
Write for illustrated folder to Cunard 


Rinse, Liverpool, London, or local 
offices and agents 


Cunar. 
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he has to work he often opens up tantalising vistas. One would like 
to know more of Joshua Jacobs, the Dublin grocer who broke away from 
the Society of Friends to found a communion of his own, ‘‘ members 
of which wore undyed clothes, abstained from flesh, had no use for 
clocks.” Not less attractive is General Wynne, the friend of Tyndall, 
who “in his eighty-fifth year, while fishing within the Arctic Circle, 
landed a 30 lb. salmon.”” Dr. Crone’s accuracy is as astonishing as his 
erudition, but it is not correct to say that Darrell Figgis drew up 
the Free State Constitution. He was merely the vice-chairman of 
the committee entrusted with this task. 


Locarno: The Reality. By Atvrrep Fasre-Luce. Translated 
from the French by Constance VESEY. Knopf. 9s. 
Miss Vesey might have been tempted to call this critical 


analysis of French policy ‘“* The Limitations of Locarno.” But that 
would not be perhaps quite fair to M. Alfred Fabre-Luce, whose 
purpose is not so much to destroy the illusions of his countrymen 
us to examine what difference, if any, the Rhineland Pact has made 
in the European situation. He finds in it much the same virtue as 
in the Dawes Plan: a valuable symbol of collaboration and a device 
by which the political and sentimental obstacles were cleared away 
which prevented consideration being given to the real problems. 
M. Fabre-Luce roams over the whole field of international politics 
in order to clinch his argument that a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment based on community of interests is the sole guarantee of peace 
and reconstruction. The translator has discharged a difficult task 
with moderate success, 


The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. By AcNres Hrapiam- 
Mortry. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Headlam-Morley’s study of the theory and practice of 


democracy in Europe since the war is, curiously enough, the first 
and only work of its kind published in Engiand. Whether this 
argues an ingrained conviction of the superiority of our political 
forms, or is simply due to the traditional lack of curiosity in Conti- 
nental conditions, her book supplies a definite need. The passing 
of Liberalism as a political force is seen to be inevitable from the 
moment that it became divorced from the democratic dogmas which 
were its strength throughout the nineteenth century. The new 
constitutions in Germany and other Central European States repre- 
sent the most complete and logical expression of ‘* Social-Democratic ” 
doctrine, which since the high-water mark of 1918 has been gradually 
adapted to the realities of each particular case. Miss Headlami- 
Morley does not fail to point the moral that not until each nation 
devises a political system and institutions out of its own genius, 
thus following but not borrowing from the English, shall we be able 
to say that the war made democracy safe for the world. 


The Origins of the League Covenant. 
Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Wilson was a former member of the American Peace Com- 
mission, and, as Professor P. J. Noel-Baker remarks in his foreword, 
she here provides in the most convenient form the raw material 
without which no considered judgment on the work of the League 
can be formed. The discussions of the Peace Conference Com- 
mission reveal the charter of the new order as embodying the greatest 
measure of organisation which the state of feeling and intelligence 
in the world of 1919 would tolerate. Of special interest is Appendix D., 
giving the history of all previous attempts to organise peace among 
the nations, in the form of the final report of the Phillimore Committee. 


By FiLorence Witson, 


Judgment Day. By Norman Davey. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Davey’s title is more ambitious than his treatment. Evidently 
God too has adopted the instalment system, and calls before him not 
the people of the earth but only those individuals in a small country 
town whose names begin with the letter A. They are on the whole, 
these eighteen, a sorry if fairly typical lot, but God is a sentimentalist 
and lets them off lightly. The righteous—seduced servant-girls, 
innocent wantons, anti-Socialist farm-labourers, hard-riding country 
squires, and the like—pass into heaven; those who are of the earth 
return to live on in a world for the most part rather more to their 
liking, having lost, apparently, only their inhibitions. Mr. Davey 
has an abundance of fancy to carry him along, but he lacks the imagina- 
tive depth his conception calls for. However, he captures the reader’s 
interest in his first chapter, and holds it continuously to the end. 





The Cave Man’s Legacy. 


By KE. Hanspury HANKIN, M.A 
Kegan Paul. 


“5 CIs 
vs. 

Mr. Hankin makes an attempt to show that primitive man is by 
nature a homicidal maniac gradually restrained from his blood- 
appetites by the “ fetters of social convention.” We have achieved 
our fetters by the sublimation or ‘ partial atrophy ” of instinctive 
pugnacity. Every single example the author brings forward of blood- 
revenge, wholesale murder, human sacrifice and cannibalism occurs 
among either civilised ancients or peoples affected by external cultural 
influence, and he makes no distinction between the primitive, the 
savage, and the civilised—distinctions which, of course, are funda- 
mental. He adduces the Australians as instinctively warlike when 
he himself calls their feuds “expiatory or ceremonial fights.” He 
does not appear to see that if they are ceremenial they cannot be 


a, 


instinctive, and vice versa. He calls attention to the intensificatiog 
of human sacrifice in the later periods of early civilisation, Confesses 
that this ritual custom is absent from primitive communities, anq 
at the same time assumes it to be a natural ancestral heritage of 
mankind. Human sacrifice, of course, had nothing to do with g 
‘primitive pleasure in murder,” but was the product of a senj. 
biological, semi-religious reeasoning born of agricultural (viz., civilised) 
conditions. How, again, can cannibalism have been a natural 
legacy if “it can only have been formulated after a long course of 
the evolution of primitive beliefs”? There is no evidence whateyey 
for the existence of cannibalism in truly primitive society. By 
the methods of this book make it perhaps irrelevant to mentioy 
the word evidence. 


Big Matt. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Whitlock’s last two novels have dealt, something after the 
manner of Henry James, with Americans in Europe. They were 
notable for their subtle portrayal of conflicting international differ. 
ences. In Big Matt he deals not less perceptively with the familiar 
subject of corruption in American politics. Matt Holt is a party boss 
who, by following the usual course of bribery, has succeeded in making 
his old friend, John Blake, Governor of the State. But Blake, though 
he had accepted without question the inevitable crooked deals which 
accompanied his progress, is something of an idealist, and he finds 
himself torn between his duty to his friend and to his offiee. Friend. 
ship wins ; it is Matt who dictates to him even after he (Matt) has been 
publicly disgraced and imprisoned. ‘The author emphasises Blake's 
mental conflict and the character of Matt Holt by setting them against 
a minimum of background and by including the smallest possible 
number of subsidiary figures. The effect is not quite satisfactory, 
Mr. Whitlock gives us not much more than a firmly handled sketch 
for what might have been, with fuller treatment, a good novel. 


By Branp Wuirtock. Appleton. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. By the Hon. O. T. J. Atpers. Murray. 15s, 


Looked at casually this book seems to be another of those easy- 
going volumes of reminiscences from which one may extract a good 
story or two and nothing else. It certainly has some good stories, 
and after-dinner speakers will find it a gold-mine. But it is of much 
wider interest. ‘The author was a Dane whose parents emigrated to 
New Zealand when he was eight years old. He taught himself 
inglish, earned enough for college and became a schoolmaster. He 
was also a journalist, and for many years was a teacher by day and 
a leader-writer at night. He was New Zealand correspondent of the 
Morning Post and a frequent contributor to other London journals, 








RADCLYFFE HALL’S 


THE WELL 
OF LONELINESS 


A new long novel by the author 
of Adam’s Breed which was awarded 
both the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize 
and the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize 
Of 
The Well of Loneliness 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
says 
‘Apart from its fine qualities as a 
novel by a writer of accomplished 
art... . it possesses a notable psycho- 
logical and sociological significance. 
.. + We must place Radclyffe Hall’s 
book on a high level of distinction.’ 


Demy 8vo 412 pages 
DATE OF PUBLICATION JULY 27th 
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or ut-O -prin OORS | 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 

We specialize in finding the unusual, the difficult and the out-of- | 

print Book. Librarians and Students are invited to try the services 
we offer. Good Books purchased, and highest prices paid. Cata- | 
logues : 306, Foreign Lit.; 307, New Book Bargains; 308, English 
Lit. to end of 18th century; 310, English Lit. from 1800 to Present. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE aa a 
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| THE PRINCE’S APPEAL. 
‘“} APPEAL 


| to the 
| INSURANCE? ee 
THE PRUDENTIAL THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


I appeal not only as President of the Service, but as 
OF ( Ol IRSE? Master of the Merchant Navy.” 
: Edward P. 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions without 
any subsidy from the State. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treaeurer. Secretary. 


John and Edward 


BUMPUS 


Limited, request the pleasure of your company at 


350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
during this, the last, week of an 
EXHIBITION OF FINE BOOKS printed by WALTER 
LEWIS, M.A., at the CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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The unrivalled efficiency of the Sunbeam 
car is combined with a dignity of appear- 
ance which has never been surpassed. 

In the 20 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam this 
quality is particularly noticeable. The 
refined lines of the coachwork are com- 
bined with roomy and most comfortable 
accommodation, whilst the finish and 
appointments are in keeping with the 
fine quality of the coachwork. 

Nothing will convince you so definitely 
of Sunbeam superiority as a personal 
trial of a Sunbeam Car. This can be 
arranged at any time without expense or 
obligation to you. 


20h.p. Coachbuilt Saloon £895 
Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Chassis. 


Prices from £425. Five-Seater Cars from 
£550. Dunlop Tyres standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY LIMITED 


MOORFIELD WORKS 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1 
Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 


SUNBEAM 














Every facility for inspection and 
trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after _ Highest allow- 
ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deferred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 
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But not content with success in twe professions he decided at thirty. 
eight to become a barrister. He was a highly successful advocat, 
and after twenty years of practice was appointed a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. But at this summit of his remarkable career }» 
was struck down. He developed cancer, an operation was of no 
avail and he died a few months ago. Between the operation and his 
death he wrote this book. It reveals an attractive and _ brilliant 
personality and gives an animated picture of social life in New 
Zealand. The author’s many interests brought him into touch with 
men and women of all classes, and he richly enjoyed life to the last, 
The book has not a dull page. 


About Motoring 
ONE-WAY ROADS 


NANIMITY may indicate stupor or truth. At the 

| present moment there is unanimity in all Civilised 
countries about the ideal road. America alone is jp 

the fortunate position of owning unlimited resources and com. 
paratively roadless territory. [European states know only too 
well the fetters imposed by an obsolescent road system, bristling 
with vested interests. Europe should therefore be particularly 
vigilant lest yet another impracticable road system should be 
imposed upon her. But for several years past there has been 
absolute unanimity throughout Europe as to the kind of road 
demanded by modern traffic conditions ; and America follows 
<uropean practice. Briefly, this type of road is upwards of 
100 ft. wide, and takes traffic in both directions ; and there is 
a tendency to envy America because she can afford to construct 
such roads ad lib. because her wealth is enormous, and vested 
interests hardly exist outside the towns. Perhaps the extreme 
instance of the modern road is the Italian Autostrada, of which 
a good many miles have already been laid out in the Milan- 
Como district. It runs practically straight; is almost flat; 
entails no speed limit ; is limited to motor traffic ; and embodies 
no road junctions whatsoever, except for tollgates at branch 
motor roads, where entry is controlled by an inspector who also 
takes charge of a rifornimento or filling station. A small fee 
is payable for the use of these roads, and all intersecting roads 
and railways go underneath by subways or overhead on bridges. 

* * * 

In practice all these roads are most appallingly dull for the 
traveller, and though the travelling Briton feels a wicked thrill 
as he takes his ticket on an Autostrada, he is always very glad 
when he regains ordinary routes with some pretensions to beauty 
and interest and the excitement of other traffic. It is obvious 
that if this type of road, or the American concrete highway, 
or even the British arterial main road, becomes universal, 
motoring for pleasure will die out, and road travel will dwindle 
to the status of a substitute for railway travel, and be used 
only because it is cheaper or quicker than rival forms of loco- 
motion. In spite of this lamentable outlook, we might be 
driven to accept these appalling modern roads if they were 
perceptibly safer than other types of road. This is extremely 
doubtful, and wholly unproven. 

* * * 

In many towns at home and abroad certain streets are now 
limited to one-way traffic. The “* one-way” notice on British 
roads is paralleled by Sens Unique or Keine Einfahrt abroad. 
This limitation is imposed only in respect of extremely narrow 
streets, or to simplify some perilous road junction. or to safeguard 
pedestrians at busy crossings. I have discussed the matter with 
many traffic experts, and they all agree that the system is 
sound, irrespective (within reasonable limits) of the width of the 
road. It is sound, because it makes for safety. The pedestrian 
has only got to be vigilant in one direction, instead of gazing 
nervously to his left till he reaches an imaginary line at the road 
centre, and then gazing still more nervously to his right. The 
motorist’s responsibility is more than halved; in fact, he really 
need bother about nothing at all except the vehicle or person 
immediately in front of him. Now, if a system of one-way 
roads were adopted, our roads could very probably be kept 
down to a moderate width, which would preserve their interest. 
Under such a system the existing main roads would survive 
with no substantial alteration; and a new road through farm 
land would be constructed for traflic in the reverse direction. 
This, in turn, would be comparatively narrow and interesting, 
and need not be straight, as corners lose their terror when no 
oncoming traffic need be feared. They would cost less than the 
widening of existing roads, since the vested-interest nuisance 
would be largely side-stepped. Complications would arise at the 
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TO LET AND WANTED 
9 Aptana ny py ie so apy mag EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 


rofits for policy-hclders because there are no shareholders to draw dividends. 
e A.M.P. is the largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 
all its surplus is divided yearly among policy-holders. 
Other advantages which make A.M.P. policies the most prestable form of life 
te) 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 


Telephone : Western 4948. 





assurance are capable management, light overhead exp w pr 
snd 8 very fortunate mortality experience. 
Please write for explanatory literature. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £67,000,000. Annual Income |Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) 
£10,000,000._ New Ordinary Business |aiviged for one year (1927), 
for 1927, £15,397,528. £2.895.454. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUA 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established in CAustralia 1849 


Ropert TuHopey, F.1.A., Manager for 


London Office: 
73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. the United Kingdom. 











THEATRES 





—— 


COURT (Sloane 5137.) FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 
Evenings 8.15. Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
3y Epen Puitiportts. 





HILTERN HILLS.—Well-furnished Cottage to let for long or 
short period. Three bedrooms, large living room, kitchen and scullery ; 
garden.—Apply Miss CourtNEY, 44 Upper Park Road, N.W. 3 





ERMAN LADY 
extensive gardens, beautiful surroundings. 
KAMEKE, Mariental, Eisenach. 


receives paying guests. Comfortable villa, 
Terms moderate.—Frau von 





ARIS (14 miles)—Charming chalet, 600 feet up in forest. Very 
comfortably furnished ; splendid views: grounds 2 acres ; servant available ; 
tradesmen call; station 1 mile, Seven rooms, lodge, garage, electricity, 


central heating, ‘phone, bathroom, 35s. weekly if taken till May next. Suit writer.— 
Scott, Bosham, Sussex. 





MALL HALL TO LET for Lectures, Meetings, etc. Terms 
moderate, Museum 2249,—THE PoETRY BooxksHoP, 38 Gt. Russell Street, 
W.C, 3. 





200 


YARDS CAMBERLEY HEATH Golf Course; tennis. 
Old-world modern COTTAGE to be LET FURNISHED, 6-7 weeks 
Aug. Four bed (hot and cold laid on), two sitting rooms, garage; acre 


garden woodland.—ARMSTRONG, Nodstown, Camberley. Tel. 372. 





O LET FURNISHED.—Bungalow adjoining moor. Five 
rooms, verandah, bath, indoor sanitation.—OwneR, ‘‘ Moorcroft,” Hay Tor, 
Newton Abbot. 








ROYALT Y. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 
Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 





A 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 














CAR FOR SALE 


MOTOR CARAVAN FOR SALE. 
1927 INTERIOR drive saloon, striking design, luxurious 
accommodation for four adults (Two sleeping compart- 
ments). Fully equipped with bedding, cooking utensils, china, cut- 
lery, linen, etc., electric light, bath, fitted wardrobe, puncture-proof 
tyres. Engine just overhauled. Body repainted. Price {£245.— 
BRITTAIN, 366 Kennington Road, S.E.11. (Reliance 1381). 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C, 1, First class Temperance Hotel, 200 roomis, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 

EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mre, WYNNE (ately of Godshill Park), 

E ZOUTE, near Ostend.—Excellent and moderate Board-residence 
in pretty, comfortable villa; best cuisine; near golf, tennis and sea,—- 
PELEMAN, Villa Duindistel, Le Zoute, Belgium, 

ASTBOURNE.—z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarien 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particujars on request.—Mrs, P. ti 
Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 566. 

OURNEMOUTH. — “ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. Board 
Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gus. Tel. 3130. Miss GAMBLE, 

OURNEMOUTH (Boscombe).—Cranborne House, 12 Knoie 
Road; near gardens, sea and trams. Board-Residence or Apartments. 

OUEN.—Pension terms, moderate, with French family ; long or 
short period.—Madame DuNravu, 84 Boulevard de I’ Yser. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst’ Boarding House, 
Durley Road, Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops, Gas fire in 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.— Apply Miss K. M, Ettis, 
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Binding and Supplying Case ees «ss Ge. Od. 
Hlome Postage 1s, extra. 
Cases only _ a /. 
Home Postage 6d. extra. 


. 338. Od. 


Complete Bound Volumes scale ss 
Home Postage 1s. extra. 


*Shecial quotaiions for one or two of the earlicr volumes, certain 
i eo ! , 
issues of which are now out of print. 


THE 








NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AKE DISTRICT—between Ambleside and Hawkshead, to let 
furnished for year from mid-September, Semi-Bungalow House, 4 bed, 1 
dressing, 3 reception rooms, on bus route, but quiet situation.—Telephone, 


Refs.—Mrs, RENTON, Randapike, near Ambleside. 





URNISHED FLAT and GARAGE to let early August, 4 or 6 
weeks, Near Regents Park. First floor, 3 rooms, kitchen and bath, Three 
guns. inclusive-—BM/BAPK, London, W.C. 1, or Fitzroy 1357. 














Small Advertisements in 
THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements, Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


IIOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGs, 


CONCERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address, 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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| Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months- - - 7s. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


London, W.C. 2. 


<= —————— 

















i IF YOU TRAVEL BY 


you cannot do without the 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


* Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
iH 53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 8344 Gerrard 
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voad junctions, which would clearly be doubled in number, and 
this is the sole problem of any importance. This can be met in 
various ways, if the Government of the day possesses the 
necessary courage. The intersection of two main roads should 
probably be controlled by a pointsman of some kind. The 
intersection of a main road with a secondary or tertiary road 
should be controlled by a new law with severe penalties, and 
should, of course, be clearly indicated by signals readable by 
day and night. The whole cost can be met if the State cares to 
annex a percentage of the vast increase in land values ereated 
by the new roads. The alternative and cheaper system would 
be to erect a heavy fence along the centre of existing arterial 
roads. This would make for safety. One of the causes of the 
heavy casualty lists of the new roads is that a car’s legal position 
on such wide roads is a little vague. On an 18 ft. road the 
driver knows precisely where his path should be; on a 100 ft. 
road he may be 2 ft. or 60 ft. from his left-hand kerb, and is 
often tempted to pass on the inside, and in a medley of cars at 
a road junction is apt to behave as if he were performing in a 
gymkhana. But all lovers of the English countryside hate the 
new arterial roads, and would remain quite unreconciled if at 
some future date it is thought wise to split them amidships. 
Whereas “ doubling” the Portsmouth or Exeter or Holyhead 
road would preserve the amenities both of the countryside and 
of motor touring, especially if the twin roads were some little 
distance apart. It is high time that the authorities worked out 
the logic of the *“* one-way ” system. Already Italy and Germany 
and America are planning gigantic trunk highways of immense 
width, and we shall no doubt follow suit. Two small roads will 
always be pleasanter and safer and cheaper than one big road. 


R. E. Davipson. 
THE CITY 


ARKETS are dull and inactive, but it is remarkable that 
M they are as firm as they are, bearing in mind the 

number of unfavourable factors—hot weather, the 
money flurry in the United States, the clearing up of speculative 
positions after the Loewenstein disappearance, labour troubles 
in Argentina, assassinations in Mexico, falling railway traffics, 
growing unemployment and the continued existence of a 
Baldwin Government in Great Britain. The approach of the 
full holiday season will bring about a cessation of new issues, 
which is much to be desired, as undigested portions of recent 
offerings hang over the market and call for heavy financing. 
Australia has again tapped the London market for another eight 
millions. I cannot understand why the Press refrains from 
pointing out what a menace this continued Australian borrowing 
is to successful conversion operations of our own debt. So long 
as Australia comes every few weeks, offering full trustee stocks 
to yield over 5 per cent. (this issue is a 5 per cent. at 98, and it 
will be quoted at a discount until it is planted on to the widows 
and orphans), it will be impossible to persuade the big investors 
and trustees generally to be content with 4 or even 4} per cent. 
on British Government loans. 

% * % 

The latest coal, iron and steel undertaking to reconstruct is 
the Pearson and Knowles group, which includes the Partington 
Steel and Tron Company, Rylands Brothers, and some less 
known concerns, and is in turn controlled by Armstrong-Whit- 
worth. As seems customary nowadays, the attempt is made to 
benefit the Ordinary shareholders at the expense of those who 
lent their money. A flagrant instance in this case is the 73 per 
cent. five year Notes of the Partington Steel and Iron Company. 
These, to the amount of £300,000. were issued at 98 so recently 
as May, 1925, and capital and interest were absolutely guaran- 
teed by the Pearson and Knowles Company. Last year the 
holders agreed to a moratorium, and now they are calmly asked 
to forgo their rights and unpaid interest to release the mother 
company from its guarantee, and to take in exchange 6 per cent. 
non-cumulalive Preference Shares ! 


If the people who are 
interested in these big companies “ 


get away ” with this sort of 
thing, it will be a scandal, for it means that they as speculators 
get all the profit when things go well, but that the investor who 
lends his money at a fixed rate, for the sake of security, is to 
suffer still more in bad times, as a reward for his abstinence. I 
have a growing suspicion that the people responsible for these 
reconstruction schemes, knowing that they will in any case 
encounter opposition, put forward preposterous proposals 
intentionally, so that they may have something to give way on 
and thus hoodwink further the victims of 


their 
management. 


brilliant 


———, 


‘The buoyancy of markets and the growth of speculation among 
wider circles of the population have led to the introduction jj 
most of the newspapers of snappy notes to investors, which jy 
turn has added fuel to the flame of speculation. It will jg 
interesting to see what happens now that the tide has turned, 
It is easy to acquire a reputation as a financial tipster while 
markets are rising, but a very different thing when the opposite 
tendency sets in; and it will be noticed that while financig) 
writers generally make recommendations for purchase, they 
practically never advise sales, with the occasional exception of 
some swindle that has been already exposed and that no 
sensible person would dream of going in for. The number of 
people who buy whatever is in the air is very large, and while 
markets are good the financial writer in a widely read organ cap 
make his own tips come true by the stream of purchases induced 
by his recommendations. Some twenty-five years ago, in 
disgust at my failure to make money on my own judgment, | 
resolved to buy the next share that was tipped in the Daily Mail, 
regardless of its merit. This proved to be a West African gold 
mining share which did actually rise two or three shillings, with 
the result that I took a quick profit, the share shortly afterwards 
dwindling to nothing. I am afraid that a rude awakening awaits 
many people who are at present gambling on mere tips. Pro- 
bably there are some shares still worth buying on merits, but 
they are not usually those which appeal to the small ignorant 
speculator. I should imagine that newspaper shares on the 
whole are attractive, for while advertising grows almost im- 
measurably, the price of newsprint has fallen sharply. Sunday 
Pictorial Newspapers at 95s. and Daily Mirror Newspapers at 
36s. will probably repay purchasers, whatever the course of the 
markets. I apologise for these recommendations, but after all 
this is a financial and not a literary column, and the big fortunes 
are made by following the mob and not by being superior to it, 
Canadian Pacifics have justified my recent recommendation in 
these notes by rising to 204, subsequently falling, in company 
with the American market, to 2014. The new issue of O’Cedar 
Consolidated Trust 7} per cent. Participating Preference shares, 
if obtainable at their issue price of 21s. or thereabouts, are also 
worth picking up by the serious investor, as, while partly paid, 
they can be bought free of stamp and fee. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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First Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established Fanuary, 1924) 


Second Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established 1924) 


Third Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Established 1927) 





Chairman ; ALDERMAN A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


SHARES OF 2s. EACH 
Invested Funds Exceed £2,500,000 


Present Rate of Dividend: 


% per annum, without deduction of Income-Tax 
PUBLICATIONS : 
1. Particulars of First, Second & , 4. “ Co-operation in Investment.” 
eligi Investment 5. “ Who’s Who of the Directors.” 
6. “ How can I dispose of my 
shares in case of need ? ” 
. Lending Library List. 
3. “ Nine Reasons for the Safety | 8- 


of the Co-operative Investment 
Trusts.” 


z. * $00 Investments in One.” 
(A treatise on Investment 
Trusts.) y 


Prospectus of Correspondence 
Course on “ The T heory and 
Practice of Investment. 


First, Second and Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts, Ltd., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 
ig ko 2n Lake a wen oko we aia hee men above 
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